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MENTAL  DEFECT  AND  DISORDER  FROM 
THE  TEACHER’S  POINT  OF  VIEW  (I) 

GENERAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  MENTAL 
DEFECT  FOR  THE  TEACHER 

In  the  present  discussion  I  propose  to  deal  with  a  topic  of 
much  theoretical  and  practical  interest ;  a  topic  moreover  that, 
at  first  sight,  apparently  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  physi¬ 
cian  rather  than  to  that  of  the  student  of  psychology.  I  shall 
show  you,  however,  before  I  am  done,  that  as  teachers  and  as 
students  of  human  nature,  we  can  reach  useful  psychological 
insights  in  relation  to  certain  phenomena  of  mental  defect  and 
disorder,  without  trespassing  at  all  upon  the  province  that  will 
always  remain  that  of  the  physician. 

Young  people  who  are  distinctly  recognizable  as  hopelessly 
or  as  very  heavily  defective  or  disordered  in  brain  are,  under 
modern  conditions,  commonly  assigned  to  special  institutions, 
or  are  guarded  at  home  under  medical  cure,  and  so  do  not 
ordinarily  come  under  the  notice  of  the  general  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  But  it  is  also  true,  and  is  daily  coming  to  be  more- 
widely  recognized,  that  nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  us  must 
sooner  or  later  have  to  try  to  teach  not  a  few  young  people  - 
who  are  quite  distinctly  mental  sufferers,  pathological  cases, . 
burdened  by  heredity  or  by  ill  fortune  with  sensitive,  ill- 

working,  or  constitutionally  deficient  brains,  and  yet  not 

) 

*  The  followm^  paper  formed  part  of  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  “  Topics  in; 
Psychology  of  Interest  to  Teachers,”  delivered  at  Harvard  University  in  theearly^ 
months  of  1893. 
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sufficiently  diseased  to  find,  under  present  social  conditions, 
any  more  expert  educational  care  than  we  can  give  them.  I 
am,  in  what  follows,  to  speak,  then,  in  a  practical  way  about 
the  attitude  that  a  teacher  ought  to  be  ready  to  take  toward 
such  cases — cases  which  lie,  in  general,  in  that  wide  and  ill- 
defined  borderland  region,  which  separates  the  world  of  the 
sane  from  the  wildernesses  of  insanity. 

The  limitations  of  my  task  are  meanwhile  obvious.  I  speak 
as  student  of  human  nature.  In  medical  matters,  as  such,  I 
am  the  humblest  of  laymen. 

The  layman  in  medical  matters,  however,  can  neither  learn 
nor  teach  how  to  deal  independently  with  complex  disorders 
that  have  a  physical  basis,  unless  he  once  for  all  resolves  to 
make  himself  an  expert,  and  takes  a  long  time  to  become  one. 
But  what  a  studious  layman  can  do,  in  dealing  with  nervously 
and  mentally  defective  pupils,  is  to  supplement  his  ordinary 
knowledge  of  human  nature  by  such  psychological  insight  and 
reading  as  will  make  him  keen  in  watching  for  the  symptoms 
of  mental  disorder,  cool  and  free  from  foolish  panic  in  making 
his  provisional  estimate  of  such  symptoms  when  he  meets 
them,  and  apt  to  judge  a  burdened  pupil  in  a  psychological 
rather  than  in  a  merely  censorious  or  moralizing  spirit.  The 
art  of  giving  advice  to  our  fellows  in  distress  is  notoriously  an 
attractive  and  also  a  perilous  art.  Every  teacher,  however, 
has  to  exercise  this  art,  on  occasion,  as  he  can.  And  in  this 
paper  I  have  indeed  no  especially  novel  suggestions  to  make 
as  to  the  general  principles  that  are  to  guide  a  good  adviser. 
These  principles  are  old :  Before  giving  advice,  try  with 
patience  to  comprehend  the  situation  before  you.  When  the 
situation  involves  elements  (such,  for  instance,  as  disorders  of 
health)  which  it  belongs  to  another’s  province  to  estimate, 
consult  that  other  before  you  come  to  a  decision.  These'  are 
very  commonplace  considerations.  They  apply,  however,  to 
the  cases  where  we  have  to  give  advice  to  mentally  defective 
pupils,  as  well  as  to  all  other  cases.  And  the  rest  of  the  advis¬ 
er’s  art,  whenever  he  is  called  upon  to  guide  the  general  con¬ 
duct  of  his  fellows’  life,  is  always  a  matter  of  native  tact,  of 
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personal  experience,  of  knowledge  of  the  world.  And  these 
things  everyone  must  either  possess  or  acquire  for  himself. 
The  one  thing,  then,  that  this  paper  can  attempt  to  accom¬ 
plish,  is  to  help  the  teacher  a  very  little  way  in  the  first  portion 
of  his  task  as  adviser;  namely,  in  his  effort  to  comprehend  a 
particular  class  of  cases  that  will  come  before  him.  The 
more,  however,  one  learns  to  comprehend  the  mechanism  of 
mental  defect  and  disorder,  the  less  one  is  tempted  to  be 
presumptuous  or  self-sufficient  in  giving  advice  to  burdened 
pupils  without  taking  proper  counsel  of  the  experts,  wherever 
such  counsel  is  needed.  And  so  I  have  no  fear  that  the 
psychological  student  is  likely  to  become  a  meddlesome 
bungler  in  the  medical  province.  Such  meddlesome  bungling 
is  much  more  likely  to  result  from  an  entire  ignorance  of 
psychology,  coupled  with  a  disposition  to  regard  all  mental 
defects  as  more  or  less  sins,  and  to  treat  the  nervously  disor¬ 
dered  with  nothing  more  humane  than  routine  discipline  and 
censorious  exhortations.  It  is  especially  against  such  unen¬ 
lightened  methods  of  procedure  that  my  paper  is  directed. 

Meanwhile,  before  I  am  done,  I  want  to  make  you  feel  how 
much,  after  all,  a  teacher  can  learn  from  a  study  of  his  men¬ 
tally  defective  pupils;  what  interesting  beings  they  are  to  any 
lover  of  minds,  and  what  a  mine  of  instructive  facts,  elsewhere 
concealed,  they  reveal  concerning  our  common  human  nature. 
It  is  in  fact  the  mission  of  the  mentally  defective  and  disor¬ 
dered  to  give  us,  as  we  watch  them,  object-lessons  in 
psychology. 

THE  NORMAL  MENTAL  MECHANISM,  AND  THE  DEFINI¬ 
TION  OF  MENTAL  DEFECT 

A  Study  of  defect  has  to  depend  on  at  least  a  general 
insight  into  the  conditions  of  health.  The  normal  mind,  as 
the  psychologist  knows  it,  is  a  very  complex  conscious  proc¬ 
ess  that  accompanies  the  activities  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
that  is  to  be  analyzed  with  constant  reference  to  the  analysis 
of  nervous  functions.  The  general  character  of  normal  nerv¬ 
ous  functions  is,  however,  that  they  bring  the  organism  into  a 
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constantly  renewed  "adjustment  to  its  environment."  This 
adjustment  depends  upon  sensory,  central,  and  motor  proc¬ 
esses,  some  of  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  discuss  in  our 
previous  lectures  in  this  course.  The  normal  sensory  proc¬ 
esses  involve  intact  sense  organs.  The  normal  central 
processes  involve  the  past  establishment  and  tenacious  reten¬ 
tion  of  very  elaborate  nervous  habits.  Some  of  these  we  have 
found  to  be  comparatively  literal  routine  habits,  such  as  those 
concerned  in  our  less  intelligent  functions,  which  are  repeated 
over  and  over  in  precisely  the  same  form.  But  other  and 
more  important  nervous  habits  we  also  possess,  corresponding 
to  our  intelligent  mental  life.  The  character  of  these  latter 
habits  is  that  they  are  essentially  plastic  or  "generalized" 
functions,  and  give  us  the  power  to  adjust  ourselves  to  novel 
conditions  by  reactions  which  are  perhaps  never  twice  pre¬ 
cisely  alike.  Accordingly,  it  is  such  “generalized”  functions 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  are  accompanied  by  rational  general 
ideas.  The  habits  of  a  professional  man  furnish  a  case  of  this 
sort.  Or  again,  the  habits  of  one  who  knows  how  to  converse 
intelligently  in  a  given  language  are  extremely  complex  and 
plastic,  and  are  of  the  sort  which  the  grammarians  try  to 
describe  by  means  of  the  rules  of  syntax.  But  the  point  to 
be  remembered  here  is  that  an  intelligent  and  plastic  nervous 
habit,  of  the  sort  now  in  question,  is  none  the  less  a  habit  of 
our  nervous  centers,  because  it  happens  to  be  varied  and 
manifold  in  its  expressions.  The  rules  of  syntax  sub¬ 
consciously  followed,  as  one  speaks,  are,  for  the  fluent  speaker 
of  a  language,  as  much  established  fashions  of  reaction, 
dependent  upon  the  physical  condition  and  the  past  training 
of  his  higher  nervous  centers,  as  sneezing  and  coughing  are 
dependent  upon  established  physical  dispositions  (inherited  or 
acquired)  of  certain  of  his  lower  nerve  centers.  The  law  that 
habit  determines  our  present  normal  reactions  to  our  environ¬ 
ment  is  as  true  on  the  highest  as  on  the  lowest  nervous  levels. 
The  higher  habits  have  their  fixed  range  of  plasticity,  the 
lower  their  fixed  routine. 

The  normal  motor  reactions  of  our  organism  are  thus  physi- 
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cally  dependent  upon  what  normal  sensory  impressions  are 
received,  upon  what  centers  are  thereby  excited,  upon  what 
normal  habits  (due  to  the  temperament  and  to  the  past  train¬ 
ing  of  our  nerve  centers)  are  thereby  aroused  to  expression, 
and  also  upon  the  existence  of  intact  connections  between  our 
centers  and  our  motor  organs.  In  general,  our  nervous  system 
may  be  said  to  do  nothing  of  a  more  complex  sort  in  any 
strictly  or  purely  “spontaneous”  way.  Deprive  me  of  all  sense- 
impressions,  and  in  general,  I  shall  normally  do  nothing  of  any 
note  and  shall  think  no  significant  thoughts.  My  nervous  life*^ 
is  throughout  a  series  of  fitting  adjustments  to  conditions. 
My  mental  life  accompanies  these  adjustments  to  conditions. 
These  conditions  get  manifested  to  my  centers  in  the  form  of 
sense-impressions.  Whether  I  sneeze  or  address  an  audience ; 
whether  I  answer  a  letter  or  pay  a  bill,  or  choose  a  profession, 
or  meditate  on  philosophy,  or  write  a  book,  or  start  at  a  loud 
sound — what  I  do  has,  on  the  nervous  side,  always  the  same 
character  of  involving  a  series  of  adjustments  dependent  on  an 
enormously  complex  sequence  of  sense-impressions,  upon  a 
prodigiously  manifold  collection  of  more  or  less  plastic  habits 
of  nervous  centers,  and  upon  the  normal  connection  between 
these  habitual  central  processes  to  which  my  sensory  disturb¬ 
ances  constantly  appeal,  and  the  organs  of  motor  expression 
through  which  these  habits  get  themselves  embodied  in  my 
conduct. 

On  the  side  of  my  consciousness,  there  correspond,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  primary  central  effects  of  the  mere  disturb¬ 
ances  of  my  sense  organs,  my  Sensations,  which,  to  be  sure, 
never  exist  alone.  My  consciousness,  in  so  f^r  as,  in  the  second 
place,  it  corresponds  both  to  these  primary  sensory  disturb¬ 
ances  and  to  the  complex .  central  processes  secondarily 
aroused  by  them,  is  as  various  in  the  classes  of  its  mental 
phenomena  as  the  types  of  my  nervous  habits  themselves 
are  various.  To  consider  some  of  these  classes  in  order: 
My  current  sensory  disturbances  are  normally  associated, 
by  nervous  habit,  with  processes  whereby  the  traces  of 
multitudinous  past  sensory  disturbances  are  at  once  aroused; 
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and  the  combination  of  past  with  present  experience, 
that  then  very  swiftly  and  unhesitatingly  is  brought  to  my 
consciousness,  may  take  form  as  my  Perceptions,  wherein  my 
present  sensations  coalesce  almost  indistinguishably  with  my 
past  sensory  experiences  obtained  from  outer  objects  similar 
to  those  that  are  now  affecting  my  senses.  Where  the  present 
sensations  get  lost  in  the  consciousness  of  the  images  revived 
from  the  past,  I  have  Imagination  instead  of  perception.  Or 
again,  once  more  by  virtue  of  nervous  habit,  my  present  sense- 
impressions  may  be  associated  with  processes  that  correspond 
to  the  traces  left  in  my  nerve  centers  by  the  immediate  results 
of  my  past  motor  acts  themselves.  In  such  cases,  on  the  side 
of  my  consciousness,  my  present  sensations  or  perceptions  will 
remind  me  of  my  own  past  behavior  in  the  presence  of  such 
objects  as  are  now  before  me,  and  I  shall  be  conscious  of 
various  suggested  motor  Impulses,  to  which  the  objects  will 
seem  to  solicit  me.  So  the  sight  of  my  pen  may  suggest 
writing,  or  seeing  a  pack  of  cards  may  dispose  me  to  play.  As 
a  fact,  definite  perceptions  and  definite  impulses  always  more 
or  less  obviously  go  together  in  our  developed  consciousness. 
Perceptions  and  images  are  elementary  Intellectual  processes. 
Impulses  of  the  sort  mentioned  are  elementary  facts  of  Will. 
Accompanying  still  more  complex  central  reverberations, 
which  are  more  or  less  indirectly  aroused  by  our  current  sense 
impressions,  and  which  involve  more  and  more  generalized, 
complicated,  plastic,  and  hesitant  nervous  habits,  we  have  such 
consciousness  as  gives  us,  on  the  side  of  the  intellect :  general 
ideas,  groups  of  organized  general  ideas  or  Thoughts,  and 
whole  trains  of  Reasoning.  On  the  side  of  the  will,  similarly 
complicated,  plastic  and  hesitant  nervous  habits,  aroused  by 
the  train  of  present  experiences,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
determined  in  their  nature  by  the  whole  course  of  our  past 
experience,  and  by  the  inherited  tendencies  of  our  nerve 
centers — such  habits,  I  say,  are  expressed  in  our  acts  of  Delib¬ 
eration,  of  Choice,  and  finally  of  rational  Self-Direction.  The 
life  of  the  intellect  and  that  of  the  will,  meanwhile,  can  be 
sundered  only  by  artificial  abstraction.  What  is  all  the  while 
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going  on  is  the  adjustment  of  this  organism  to  this  environ¬ 
ment,  under  the  influence  of  these  stimuli,  and  by  virtue  of 
these  central  dispositions  or  habits — the  adjustment  always 
expressing  itself  by  these  motor  responses  and  inhibitions 
which  constitute  our  more  or  less  highly  intelligent  conduct. 

To  a  portion  of  this  process  our  conscious  life  corresponds. 
It  is  an  intellectual  life  in  so  far  as  it  involves  insight  into 
some  aspect  of  the  actual  situation  in  which  our  experience 
places  us.  It  is  a  voluntary  life,  so  far  as  it  involves  conscious¬ 
ness  of  our  intended  reactions  themselves.  As  a  fact,  the  two 
sorts  of  mental  life  go  together.  VVe  never  think  without 
willing,  or  will  without  thinking.  The  dependence  of  all  our 
thinking  upon  our  past  experience  is,  meanwhile,  an  expression 
in  conscious  terms  of  the  intellectual  significance  of  the  law  of 
nervous  habit.  The  same  law  is  notoriously  of  paramount 
significance  in  the  life  of  the  will. 

Accompanying  all  the  foregoing  mental  and  nervous  proc¬ 
esses,  and  so  in  addition  to  intellect  and  will,  there  is  still  a 
third  great  class  of  facts,  namely  those  of  the  Feelings  and  the 
Emotions.  The  importance  of  these  is  as  great  as  their  psy¬ 
chological  theory  is  still  obscure.  But  on  the  whole  one  may 
venture  to  sketch  their  significance  in  some  such  way  as  the 
following: 

My  organism  reacts  by  virtue,  we  have  said,  of  its  estab¬ 
lished  nervous  habits,  and  of  its  current  masses  of  sense- 
impressions.  But  this  account  omits,  indeed,  one  important 
factor,  namely  that  dependent  upon  the  current  physiological 
state  of  my  nerve  centers  themselves.  When  I  am  weary,  one 
set  of  nervous  habits  may,  under  given  sensory  conditions, 
manifest  themselves.  When  I  am  well  rested,  very  different 
sets  of  nervous  habits  will,  under  the  same  conditions,  be 
brought  into  exercise.  When  I  am  merry,  a  given  sport  may 
suggest  only  the  most  joyous  ideas.  When  I  am  gloomy,  the 
same  sport  may  remind  me  only  of  tedious  or  of  painful  events. 
The  best  formed  nervous  habits  may  fail  in  moments  of  excite¬ 
ment,  of  terror,  of  exhaustion,  or  of  grief.  All  nervous  habits 
are  determined,  as  to  their  actual  expression,  by  what  we  call 
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our  general  state  of  present  Interest.  In  all  such  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  habits  whose  exercise  is  temporarily  diminished  or 
suppressed,  are  not  lost;  nor  are  the  stimuli  absent  which 
might,  at  other  times,  irresistibly  appeal  to  them ;  but  the 
current  central  condition  prevents  them  from  coming  into 
operation.  What  we  actually  do  at  any  moment  is  but  a 
selection  from  a  vast  number  of  habitual  deeds,  any  one  of 
which  under  other  central  conditions,  might  be  done.  Thus 
then  our  perceptions,  imaginations,  general  ideas,  impulses, 
trains  of  thought,  and  lines  of  conduct,  are  modified  and 
determined,  not  only  by  present  sensory  experience  and  by 
our  past  habits,  but  also  by  the  current  state  of  nutrition,  or 
of  exhaustion,  or,  in  general,  by  the  transient  physiological 
susceptibility  of  our  centers. 

Now  through  processes,  many  of  which  are  very  complex 
and  indirect,  it  is  this  our  passing  central  condition  of 
exhaustion,  of  excitability,  or,  in  general,  of  preparedness  for 
experience  and  for  a  response  to  it,  which  in  a  large  measure 
gets  expressed  to  our  consciousness  by  means  of  our  current 
emotional  states,  i.  e.,  by  means  of  our  feelings  of  interest,  of 
well-being  or  of  ill-being,  and  by  our  still  more  complex  emo¬ 
tions  of  love  or  of  hate,  of  pride  or  of  humility. 

It  is  true  that  this  formula  gives  us  but  a  very  slight  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  actual  complexity  of  the  tangled  facts  of  the  world 
of  feeling,  as  distinguished  from  the  world  of  intellect  and  of 
will.  In  part  our  elementary  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  are 
very  probably  due  to  specific  sensations  of  the  special  senses; 
but  these  indeed  are  sensations  which  are  of  service  rather  in 
telling  us  how  present  sense-experiences  are  affecting  our 
organism  for  good  or  for  ill,  than  in  telling  us  of  the  qualities 
of  the  things  outside  of  us.  There  are  probably,  for  instance, 
pure  pains  of  the  sense  of  touch.  In  part  a  very  important 
source  of  our  states  of  feeling  is  to  be  found,  furthermore,  in  a 
mass  of  rapidly  varying  sensations  that  we  constantly  get  from 
our  own  internal  organic  conditions.  But  these,  again,  have 
to  do  with  our  passing  organic  condition,  rather  than  with 
anything  else.  Even  so  complex  an  emotion  as  fear,  for 
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instance,  can  apparently  be  produced  almost  or  quite  directly  by 
certain  sensory  disturbances  whose  source  is  in  the  alimentary 
tracts.  So  at  least  it  sometimes  seems  to  happen  in  cases  of 
“nervous  dyspepsia,”  although  the  mechanism  of  such  patho¬ 
logical  fears  is  still  obscure.  These  passing  drganic  sensations 
themselves,  however,  are  not  only  the  independent  result  of 
the  state  of  our  internal  organs,  but  are  also  subject  to  con¬ 
stant  modification  through  the  fact  that  the  current  excitations 
of  our  nervous  centers  from  our  organs  of  outer  sense,  as  well 
as  all  the  resulting  secondary  central  processes,  may  and  often 
do  lead  to  changes  of  circulation,  respiration,  and  the  like,  and 
these  organic  “reverberations,”  due  to  our  present  experiences 
and  activities,  are  once  more  felt  at  the  centers  as  part  of  our 
current  emotional  state.*  Meanwhile,  it  is  probable  that  the 
actual  states  of  nutrition  and  of  exhaustion  of  our  active 
nervous  centers  themselves  are  also  more  or  less  immediately 
represented  in  our  current  emotional  condition. 

But  however  complex  the  factors  that  thus  enter  into  the 
nervous  conditions  of  our  feelings  and  emotions,  the  actual 
influence  of  feeling  and  emotion  on  our  current  trains  of 
thought,  and  upon  our  acts,  is  in  all  probability  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  these  emotional  experiences,  both  by  direct  and 
by  indirect  means,  the  present  internal  condition  of  our  organ¬ 
ism,  and  especially  the  current  state  of  susceptibility  of  our 
nervous  centers,  finds  an  expression  in  consciousness.  So, 
then,  to  sum  up  the  matter  once  more,  we  may  say  that,  as 
our  external  sensory  disturbances  bring  to  pass  our  motor 
adjustments,  each  one  of  these,  in  its  turn,  either  involves  or 
leads  to  a  changed  state  of  our  organism  itself,  while  this 
changed  and  endlessly  changing  organic  state  (of  circulation, 
of  respiration,  of  gland-secretion,  of  muscular  tension,  of 
central  nervous  nutrition  or  exhaustion)  not  only  con¬ 
tinually  modifies  the  present  exercise  of  our  habitual  nervous 
functions,  and  determines  at  each  moment  what  habits 

*On  all  the  foregoing,  the  reader  may  consult  Professor  James’  now  well-known 
hypothesis  concerning  the  emotions,  as  discussed  in  his  Psychology;  and  the 
essays  on  Pleasure  and  Pain,  by  Dr.  Herbert  Nichols,  in  the  recent  numbers  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Journal, 
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shall  get  expression,  but  also  is  a  secondary  source  of 
states  of  consciousness  which  color  and  usually  alter  our 
trains  of  thought  and  of  will,  just  as  the  accompanying 
changes  of  organic  state  affect  all  our  central  nervous  proc¬ 
esses,  and  make  them  other  than  they  would  be  were  it  not 
for  these  endless  internal  reverberations.  The  life  of  Feeling 
forms  thus  a  third  distinguishable  region  of  mental  life,  inti¬ 
mately  related  to  the  Intellect  and  the  Will — yes,  inseparable 
from  them  and  affecting  all  their  phenomena. 

Of  the  normality  or  abnormality  of  the  mental  process  as  thus 
outlined  we  have  no  objective  test  (such  as  we  can  apply  to  our 
fellows)  better  than  is  furnished  to  us  by  a  consideration  of  the 
success  of  the  adjustment  of  the  organism  to  its  environment, 
in  so  far  as  this  success  depends  upon  the  processes  that  embody 
the  habitual  functions  of  the  highest  or  mental  grade  of  nervous 
centers  themselves.*  Not  every  failure  to  adjust  organism  to 
environment  involves  such  abnormality  as  we  here  have  in 
view.  For  instance,  defects  of  sense  organs  do  not  count  as 
mental  defects  in  the  stricter  sense.  Motor  paralysis,  as  such, 
belongs  elsewhere  in  the  natural  history  of  defect ;  although,  if 
its  cause  is  a  central  lesion,  that  lesion  may  easily  also  involve 
a  mental  defect,  and  will  often  do  so.  But  it  is  that  defective 
adjustment  which  is  due  to  a  disorder  of  the  central  nervous 
processes  as  such,  and  in  particular  to  a  defect  of  those  proc¬ 
esses  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  direct  embodiment  of  significant 
habitual  functions — this  sort  of  defect  it  is  which  we  regard  as 
giving  the  objective  sign  of  the  presence  of  a  mental  defect. 

For  example:  A  blind  man  fails  to  possess  certain  of  the 
highest  of  the  brain-habits  by  which  we  who  see  manage  to 
adjust  ourselves  to  our  environment.  But  the  defect  is  here 
due  to  the  failure  of  a  sense  organ,  not  to  the  brain  centers; 
and  we  do  not  speak  of  it  as  a  mental  defect.  A  traveling 
Frenchman,  ignorant  of  English,  fails  to  adjust  himself  to  an 
English-speaking  environment.  Here  there  is  defect;  but  it 

'  This  definition  is  but  slightly  modified  from  the  definition  of  mental  disorder 
and  its  opposite,  very  skillfully  developed  by  Dr.  Charles  Mercler,  in  his  excellent 
text-book.  Sanity  and  Insanity  (New  York,  i8qo).  The  immediately  following 
illustrations  of  the  definition  are  also  suggested  by  his. 
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is  due  to  an  absence  of  a  set  of  habits  which  the  traveler’s 
brain-centers,  although  normally  very  fairly  capable  of  acquir¬ 
ing  the  habits  of  a  foreign  tongue,  have  never  been  set  to 
acquire.  Hence  this  is,  once  more,  no  mental  defect  as  such, 
only  a  limitation  of  training.  A  soundly  sleeping,  healthy 
man,  or  again,  a  man  who  has  suddenly  fallen  in  an  ordinary 
fainting  fit,  fails  to  understand  you  when  you  speak,  and  does 
not  respond.  Here  the  temporary  defect  no  doubt  involves 
processes  in  his  brain  centers  and  depends  upon  a  suspension 
of  their  waking  functions.  Here,  if  you  like,  is  a  present 
central  defect.  But  this  suspension,  whether  itself  normal,  as 
in  healthy  sleep,  or  due  to  physical  disorder,  as  in  the  passing 
fainting  fit,  we  do  not  regard  as  indicative  of  defective  brain- 
habits,  because  as  soon  as  these  centers  begin  once  more  their 
functions  at  all,  the  old  intelligent  habits  will  at  once  reassert 
themselves.  But  now,  over  against  these  various  sorts  of  fail¬ 
ing  adjustments,  one  may  easily  set  the  case  of  the  man  who, 
while  wide  awake,  should  be  found  to  have  forgotten  his  native 
tongue,  and  who  should  fail  to  comprehend  it  or  to  speak  it. 
Here  would  be  a  failure  of  adjustment  which  would  belong 
to  the  high-level  nervous  processes  in  so  far  as  they  embody 
significant  habits.  Here  would  be  mental  abnormity  as  such. 
This  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  general  definition  of 
mental  defect. 

In  all  the  foregoing,  I  have  but  dealt,  for  the  most  part, 
with  the  commonplaces  of  recent  psychology,  and  have,  of 
course  been  confining  myself  to  the  definitely  limited  outlook 
of  the  empirical  psychologist  as  such.  In  philosophy  one 
gets  at  a  very  different  aspect  of  human  nature  from  the  one 
here  presented,  and  in  speaking  of  our  mental  functions  as 
altogether  parallel  to  those  of  a  nervous  mechanism,  I  must 
be  understood  as  using  terms  whose  significance,  from  a  higher 
philosophical  point  of  view,  would  appear  entirely  different. 

In  the  phenomenal  world  we  must  speak  in  phenomenal  terms, 
and  descriptive  natural  science,  as  such,  seeks  to  know  only 
the  mechanical  aspect  of  things. 

From  the  point  of  view  now  reached,  mental  disorders  may  t- 
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in  general  be  defined  as  those  nervous  disorders  whose  dom¬ 
inant  primary  symptoms  are  to  be  found  in  the  psychical 
region  of  our  life;  such  symptoms  giving  evidence  of  deeply 
defective  habitual  functions  of  the  highest  nervous  centers. 
Nervous  diseases  involving  lower  centers  may  exist,  and  may 
run  their  whole  fatal  course,  without  seriously  affecting  the 
mental  processes  until  the  very  end.  Even  some  brain  dis¬ 
eases  may  show  their  presence  by  symptoms  that  remain  to 
the  end  predominantly  physical,  rather  than  mental.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  mental  disease  that  is  not  also  a 
nervous  disease. 

A  brain  disease,  functional  or  organic  in  origin,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  pronounced  to  be  attended  with  very  grave  mental 
derangements,  constitutes  an  insanity  in  the  proper  sense ;  and 
the  types  of  pronounced  insanity  fail  into  certain  generally 
recognizable  groups,  whose  minuter  classification  indeed  is  a 
matter  about  which  experts  differ  widely,  but  whose  better 
known  and  more  frequent  types  have  received  familiar  names. 
If  the  dominant  and  primary  mental  symptoms  belong  to  the 
field  of  the  feelings  and  the  emotions,  as  happens  in  a  very 
great  number  of  cases,  then  you  have  such  comparatively 
frequent  disorders  as  Melancholia  and  Mania.  If  the  dominant 
and  primary  symptoms  are  found  in  the  intellectual  sphere  of 
mental  life,  and  so  appear  as  hallucinations  and  morbidly  false 
opinions,  then  you  have  the  groups  of  the  so-called  “Delu¬ 
sional  Insanities,"  and  of  the  various  forms  of  Delirium. 
When  the  mental  disease  has,  as  its  context,  some  recogniz¬ 
able  nervous  disease  with  marked  physical  symptoms,  then 
these  physical  symptoms  are  often  made  use  of  to  classify  and 
to  aid  in  characterizing  the  type  of  insanity  in  question,  and 
so  we  are  told  of  an  "Epileptic  Insanity,”  or  hear  of  the 
important  type  of  disease  described  under  the  name  of 
"  General  Paralysis  of  the  Insane."  But  the  asylum  in¬ 
sanities  concern  us  here,  of  course,  no  further.  In  their 
pronounced  forms,  the  teacher  will  not  see  them,  except  by 
accident. 

But  now  there  are  numerous  more  or  less  disordered  mental 
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conditions  that  are  remote  enough  from  what  it  is  practically 
worth  while  to  call  insanity.  We  must  never  forget  the  vastly 
significant  fact  that  the  borderland,  the  doubtful  or  intermedi¬ 
ate  land  between  sanity  and  insanity,  is  a  very  wide  region 
indeed.  A  recent  habit  of  popular  speech  has  led  many  to 
call  the  persons  whom  they  conceive  as  dwelling  in  this  bor¬ 
derland  by  the  general  name  of  “cranks.”  Well,  as  we  have 
all  of  us  found  since  we  learned  to  use  the  word,  this  current 
popular  term  "crank”  is  one  of  a  very  extended  application. 
One  in  about  every  five  or  six  hundred  of  our  population  is  an 
insane  person,  in  the  sense  of  being  in  an  asylum  or  of  needing 
some  equivalent  care.  Were  a  census  taken  of  all  persons 
who  have  been  called  by  somebody  at  some  time,  and  with 
considerable  justice,  “cranks,”  who  would  venture  to  estimate 
the  proportion  that  would  result?  Nay,  when  one  chances  to 
remember  the  endless  oddities  and  inconveniences  of  our 
common  human  nature,  the  burdens  of  heart,  of  conscience,  of 
defective  purpose,  of  halting  intelligence,  of  over-confident 
blundering,  of  morbid  and  cowardly  shrinking  from  duty — 
burdens  that  we  all  in  some  measure  carry  or  have  carried — 
does  one  not  find  one’s  self  occasionally  reflecting:  “I  said  in 
my  haste,  all  men  are  cranks?” 

Seriously,  of  course,  the  lesson  here  is  that  the  term  normal 
is  a  relative  term ;  that  absolute  normality  of  mind,  as  of  body, 
is  an  ideal  by  which  to  regulate  our  conduct,  rather  than  a 
fixed  possession  to  boast  of,  and  that  by  the  phrase  "disor¬ 
dered  man,”  in  the  practical  sense,  we  mean  one  sufficiently 
disordered  to  need  any  sort  of  consideration  or  treatment  as 
such.  Now  of  those  who  are  mentally  disordered  enough  to 
deserve  our  sympathy,  and  to  need  more  or  less  care  and 
advice  as  suffering  persons,  there  are  a  great  number  who  are 
very  remote  indeed  from  being  insane,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  used  in  the  asylums.  My  plea  in  this  place  is 
therefore  not  for  any  loose  use  of  words,  but  for  an  open- 
minded  recognition  of  the  signs  of  any  mental  disorder,  even 
the  least,  whenever,  under  given  circumstances,  it  is  more 
humane  to  recognize  and  to  deal  with  them  as  morbid  symp- 
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toms  than  to  treat  them  as  we  do  when  we  fail  to  take  into 
account  their  morbid  quality. 

Having  completed  our  introductory  definitions,  we  have 
now  to  proceed  to  some  illustration  of  the  borderland  cases,  of 
the  more  or  less  mildly  and  mentally  disordered  individuals, 
such  as  may  easily  come  under  any  teacher’s  notice.  And 
these  cases  at  once  admit  of  a  general  classification,  into  the 
cases  that  occur  in  Childhood,  and  those  that  occur  in  Youth. 

JOSIAH  ROYCE 

Harvard  University 
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II 


DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF  ADMISSION  TO 
COLLEGE 


The  higher  educational  work  of  this  country  is  roughly  classed 
under  two  heads :  secondary  or  academic,  and  higher  or  col¬ 
legiate.  In  theory  these  classes  ought  to  maintain  the  most 
intimate  relationship ;  the  college  finds  its  constituency  in  the 
school,  and  the  school  looks  to  the  college  as  the  goal  of  its 
work.  The  welfare  of  each,  to  a  certain  extent,  depends  on  the 
closeness  of  the  bond  uniting  them.  But  while  this  is  true 
and  each  acknowledges  its  dependence  on  the  other,  there  is 
a  wide  gulf  between  them.  In  their  mutual  association,  if  each 
bears  the  olive  branch  in  one- hand,  the  battle  ax  is  held  in  the 
other.  While  the  attempt  is  everywhere  made  to  break  down 
the  old  barrier  between  student  and  instructor,  that  between 
college  and  school  has  scarcely  been  assailed.  At  every  meet¬ 
ing  of  college  instructors  the  deficiencies  of  the  schools  are 
pointed  out,  and  in  schoolmasters’  associations  the  unreason¬ 
ableness  of  the  college  is  not  unjustly  discussed.  Yet  twice 
a  year  the  two  classes  of  instructors  come  into  closest  contact 
as  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  cross  the  dividing  line  between ' 
school  and  college. 

At  present  three  ways  of  crossing  this  line  exist.  The  col¬ 
lege  may  be  entered,  first,  by  examination  conducted  ’by  its 
own  officers;  second,  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  the 
school  accorded  the  privilege ;  or  third,  on  the  presentation  of 
a  diploma  from  an  accredited  school.  The  first  method  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  majority  of  the  large  universities  in  the  East ;  the 
second,  in  a  few  large  institutions  and  nearly  all  of  the  smaller 
colleges  in  the  East ;  the  third  is  universal  among  the  great 
State  universities  of  the  West. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  examine  somewhat  these 
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three  systems,  considering  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each  and  also  possible  remedies  for  present  tendencies. 

The  advantages  of  admission  by  examination  are  many. 
College  and  school  are  thus  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other  through  the  presentation  to  the  school  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  ideals  of  the  college.  Educational  reforms,  like  all 
others,  must  begin  at  the  top  and  work  downward.  The 
college  professor,  if  indeed  he  does  not  consider  that  a  college 
is  endowed  primarily  as  a  place  for  research  and  despise  those 
who  “have  acquired  a  vulgar  taste  for  teaching,”  has  it  in  his 
power  to  raise  the  standard  of  work  and  set  new  ideals  before 
every  school  where  his  special  subject  is  taught.  He  has 
more  time  and  opportunity  than  has  the  school  instructor  to 
consider  educational  tendencies,  to  try  new  methods,  to  study 
educational  questions,  to  visit  other  institutions,  to  compare 
experiences.  These  things  will  show  themselves  everywhere 
in  his  work,  and  especially  in  the  examinations  he  pre¬ 
pares  for  his  classes  and  for  entering  students.  The  teach¬ 
ing  of  some  subject  has  at  times  been  almost  revolutionized 
through  the  examination  questions  sent  out  by  a  college 
professor. 

A  second  advantage  of  entrance  by  examinations.  President 
Eliot  states  to  be  that  “an  examination  in  school  or  college  is 
a  good  test  of  acquired  power,  while  a  certificate  that  a  boy 
has  been  over  so  many  books  is  no  test  of  power,  but  a  very 
inferior  sort  of  evidence.” 

The  disadvantages  of  the  examination  system  are  also 
many.  The  first  is  inherent  in  the  system  and  is  one  that  no 
modification  of  it  can  entirely  remove.  An  examination  may 
be  used  for  two  purposes :  first,  as  a  means  of  education ; 
second,  as  a  test  of  knowledge.  Considered  in  the  first  aspect, 
the  examination  has  the  same  relation  to  the  review  as  has  the 
review  to  the  daily  work.  One  is  just  as  essential  an  educa¬ 
tional  factor  as  the  other,  neither  can  be  omitted  without  loss 
to  the  pupil.  The  relation  that  each  sustains  to  the  other  in  a 
general  scheme  of  work  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
lines: 
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Daily  Work  ) 

Daily  Work  >•  Review 

Daily  Work  ) 

Daily  Work  ) 

Daily  Work  >  Review  Examination. 

Daily  Work  ) 

Daily  Work  ) 

Daily  Work  >•  Review 

Daily  Work  ) 

The  examination  used  as  a  means  of  education  thus  is 
general,  not  technical.  It  serves  to  sum  up  for  the  pupil  his 
unrelated  ideas  of  the  subject,  to  give  him  a  proper  idea  of 
perspective,  to  help  him  differentiate  the  essential  and  the 
unessential,  to  grasp  principles  and  to  make  facts  subordinate 
to  them.  A  set  of  questions  prepared  by  an  instructor  for  his 
own  class  must,  when  viewed  in  this  way,  have  some  underlying 
principle  or  truth  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  instructor  to 
bring  out  and  leave  as  the  final  summary  of  the  term’s  work. 
It  is  said  that  every  good  book  can  be  summarized  in  a  single 
sentence — so  the  main  points"  in  a  year’s  work  can  be  brought 
out  by  a  set  of  examination  questions.  The  examination, 
when  used  as  a  test,  can  illustrate  none  of  these  points.  Its 
sole  purpose  is  to  ascertain  the  candidate’s  knowledge  or 
information  on  certain  subjects.  It  can  have  little  or  no  edu¬ 
cational  value  and  is  often  only  a  species  of  intellectual  gym¬ 
nastics,  that  forms  a  spectacle  for  the  curious  but  lacks  all 
value  as  a  means  of  training.  This  second  form  of  examina¬ 
tion  is  thus  of  a  distinctly  lower  order  of  educational  life  than 
the  first.  It  has  its  place  where  the  conditions  will  not  permit 
the  use  of  the  first  method  and  where  the  primary  object  is  to 
test  the  information  of  those  examined,  as  in  the  civil  service 
examinations,  but  it  is  not  an  educational  ideal  toward  which 
to  strive.  The  college  entrance  examinations,  when  conducted 
by  the  college,  must  be  used  as  a  test  of  information  and  not 
as  an  educational  means.  It  makes  use  therefore  of  what  is 
at  best  only  an  expedient  used  by  non-educational  organiza¬ 
tions  as  a  substitute  for  better  means  out  of  their  reach. 

It  may  seem  that  this  statement  of  the  disadvantage  of 
'  examinations  used  as  a  test  is  in  contradiction  to  that  made 
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with  reference  to  the  good  use  that  can  be  made  of  examina¬ 
tion  papers  sent  out  by  the  college.  The  paper,  however,  is 
used  in  two  distinct  ways.  It  is  an  assistance  to  the  teacher 
in  pointing  out  to  him  certain  lines  along  which  he  should 
work,  suggesting  new  methods,  bringing  him  into  contact  with 
fresh  ideas,  and  rousing  new  interest  in  his  work  by  putting 
him  in  touch  with  those  working  in  the  same  lines  as  himself. 
The  paper  as  used  by  the  pupil  is  to  him  only  a  means  of 
testing  his  knowledge,  and  can  have  no  permanent  or  even 
temporary  value.  The  advantages  to  the  teacher  can  be 
gained  through  other  means,  but  to  the  pupil  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  educational  loss.  The  just  criticism  that  has  been  made 
of  the  excessive  use  of  examinations  is  a  criticism  that  applies 
only  to  the  examination  used  as  a  test,  not  as  an  educational 
factor.  The  entrance  to  college  by  examinations  alone  must 
always  tend  strongly  to  encourage  this  uneducational  way  of 
regarding  the  subject.  Moreover,  where  the  leading  idea  in  a 
school  is  to  send  to  college  without  conditions  as  many  pupils 
as  possible,  the  true  purpose  of  an  examination  is  lost.  The 
same  thing  is  true  when  schools  make  a  practice  of  sending  for 
college  entrance  examination  papers,  not  with  reference  to 
getting  a  better  standard  for  their  work,  but  to  see  what  ques¬ 
tions  are  likely  to  be  asked,  and  to  "cram”  their  classes  with 
reference  to  these.  The  educational  influence  of  “getting  up” 
a  subject  must  always  be  thoroughly  bad. 

A  second  disadvantage  of  the  examination  system  is  the 
fact  that  it  so  often  fails  to  accomplish  its  own  ends.  It  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  in  every  case,  with  even  an  approxi¬ 
mate  degree  of  certainty,  whether  the  student  who  presents 
himself  is  prepared  for  college  work  or  not.  It  happens  not 
infrequently  that  students  are  able  to  pass  a  college  entrance 
examination,  though  probably  conditionally,  to  whom  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  admission  would  never  be  given  by  the  head  of  the 
school.  The  element  of  chance  must  always  enter  into  the 
problem,  and  chance,  whether  it  favors  for  the  moment  the 
college  or  the  student,  is  always  to  be  deprecated. 

A  third  disadvantage  is  the  waste  of  time  and  energy 
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entailed  by  the  examination  system  through  the  duplication 
of  work.  It  is  well  known  by  the  instructors  of  the  thousands 
of  pupils  w'ho  take  the  entrance  examinations  each  year,  who 
are  prepared  for  college  work  and  who  are  not ;  yet  by  the 
examination  system  this  judgment  is  set  aside,  and  the  work 
of  testing  a  pupil’s  ability  is  duplicated  by  the  staff  of  a 
score  of  colleges. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  against  examinations  that  they  are 
productive  of  too  great  nervous  strain  and  therefore  should  be 
abandoned.  But  this  ought  not  to  be  a  legitimate  objection. 
If  a  pupil  has  been  well  educated,  rather  than  informed,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  dread  a  fair  examination,  and  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  able  to  do  himself  justice. 

The  system  called  into  existence  to  obviate  some  of  these 
.disadvantages  of  entrance  by  examinations,  is  that  of  entrance 
by  certificate.  But  this  in  its  turn  entails  numerous  difficulties. 

The  first  is  the  fact  that  the  privilege  is  often  sought  for 
purely  selfish,  not  for  educational  ends.  A  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  applications  for  the  privilege  comes  from  new 
schools  or  from  schools  passing  under  a  new  management,  and 
is  desired  purely  and  simply  for  advertising  purposes.  Some 
schools  securing  the  privilege  never  have  sent  a  pupil  to  col¬ 
lege,  and  have  no  interest  in  preparing  pupils  for  higher  work, 
yet  it  gives  a  certain  iclat  to  a  new  school  if  it  can  announce 
that  its  certificate  will  admit  to  various  institutions  without 
examination.  A  school  that  for  any  reason  feels  that  it  needs 
bolstering  up  will  almost  invariably  seek  the  privilege.  How 
shrewdly  the  expedient  is  used,  how  insolently  it  is  occasion¬ 
ally  sought,  how  piteous  the  appeals  made,  what  resorts  to 
intimidation  are  made,  all  for  the  sake  of  substantial  gain  to 
the  school,  only  the  secret  archives  of  our  colleges  can  disclose. 
‘‘I  can  give  you  some  excellent  young  students  if  you  can  offer 
me  the  inducement  of  which  I  have  written  [entrance  by  cer¬ 
tificate],”  writes  one  principal.  “My  certificate  is  now 
accepted  at  X  and  Y,”  writes  another,  "and  my  pupils  follow 
my  certificate.”  "Two  pupils  in  my  school  are  now  preparing 
for  college,”  a  third  principal.  “X  college  has  promised  to 
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accept  my  certificate,  and  they  will  go  there  unless  we  can 
secure  the  same  privilege  from  you.”  One  school,  ambitious 
in  name  and  courses,  after  being  refused  the  certificate  privi¬ 
lege  by  Vassar  College,  advertised  in  its  catalogue  a  certain 
course  as  preparatory  for  Smith,  Wellesley,  and  Vassar,  and 
announces,  “Pupils  completing  this  course  are  usually  admitted 
to  the  above  colleges  on  the  certificate  of  the  principal.” 

One  illustration  of  this  statement  that  the  certificate  privi¬ 
lege  is  often  desired  for  advertising  purposes  is  the  fact  that  in 
some  colleges,  if  not  in  all,  the  largest  number  of  applications 
come  from  private  rather  than  from  public  schools,  and  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  press  show  a  goodly  number  of 
schools  that  pay  high  rates  for  the  announcement  that  the 
certificate  of  the  school  admits  without  examination  to  all 
courses  in  X,  Y,  and  Z  colleges. 

What  is  true  of  the  small  and  weak  school  is  equally  true  of 
the  small  and  weak  college.  The  school  sometimes  errs  in 
using  the  threat  that  if  the  privilege  is  not  granted  its  pupils 
will  go  elsewhere,  but  it  usually  marks  well  its  victim.  A 
college  with  little  or  no  endowment,  depending  for  its  resources 
almost  entirely  on  students’  fees,  surrounded  by  other  institu¬ 
tions  well  equipped  which  it  is  ambitious  to  rival,  does  not 
hesitate  long  in  accepting  the  tempting  bait — the  school  desir¬ 
ing  the  privilege  is  placed  on  the  accredited  list.  It  is  the 
small  and  weak  college  that  is  the  greatest  sinner,  but  it  exer¬ 
cises  through  this  means  an  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  real  educational  rank.  When  a  school  is  put  on  the  cer¬ 
tificate  list  by  one  college,  no  matter  how  unimportant  the 
college  may  be,  the  school  has  a  powerful  lever  in  demanding 
the  same  privilege  from  other  institutions.  Even  the  best  of 
colleges  must  plead  guilty  to  the  desire  of  having  their  annual 
list  of  students  show  an  increase  in  attendance,  and  if  the 
evidence  in  regard  to  a  school  makes  the  decision  of  the  case 
difficult,  the  scale  will  often  be  turned  in  its  favor  by  the  fact 
that  another  college  has  granted  the  request.  It  is  also  true 
that  in  a  certain  sense  educational  courtesy  sometimes  seems 
to  demand  that  the  certificate  of  a  school  be  accepted,  if  it  is 
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accepted  by  a  sister  college  and  no  substantial  reason  exists 
for  doing  otherwise. 

Another  disadvantage  in  the  certificate  system  is  the  fact 
that  each  college,  in  deciding  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
a  special  school,  acts  usually  with  reference  to  itself  and  its 
own  immediate  necessities,  not  with  reference  to  any  educa¬ 
tional  system  or  to  any  policy  that  will  bring  about  such  a 
system ;  nor  does  it  consider  the  needs  and  ambitions  of  other 
colleges,  nor  indeed  always  its  own  future  good. 

A  third  disadvantage  is  the  danger  of  receiving  inadequately 
prepared  students  from  schools  that  do  not  understand  what 
is  involved  in  preparation  for  college,  are  ignorant  of  college 
standards,  and  unable  always  to  judge  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
pupil’s  preparation.  Of  the  335  schools,  in  1890,  under  control 
of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  principals  of 
only  fifty-two  per  cent,  had  received  an  academic  degree,  and 
this  per  cent,  is  slightly  lower  than  the  previous  year.  It  is 
not  an  unreasonable  inference  that  those  principals  who  have 
had  no  college  training  cannot  be  thoroughly  informed  as  to 
the  requirements  necessary  for  college  and  the  best  means  of 
preparation.  The  proportion  of  non-college-trained  principals 
must  be  even  greater  in  those  States  where  the  principals  of 
schools  are  more  largely  drawn  than  in  New  York  from  normal 
school  grades. 

A  fourth  disadvantage  is  the  absolute  impossibility  on  the 
part  of  a  single  college  of  investigating  the  condition  of  the 
schools  making  application  for  the  certificate  privilege  when 
these  schools  number  350,  as  in  some  cases,  and  cover  the  terri¬ 
tory  from  Maine  to  Texas  and  California.  When  a  school 
makes  application  it  sends  its  curriculum,  gives  reference  to 
persons  familiar  with  its  workings,  and  states  its  own  side  of 
the  case.  The  college  has  no  assurance,  in  the  case  of  a  new 
or  unknown  school,  that  its  written  course  of  study  is  actually 
carried  out,  it  knows  nothing  of  its  teachers,  its  appliances  for 
work,  its  method  of  instruction,  nor  can  it  be  sure  that,  how¬ 
ever  high  the  ideals  of  a  school,  these  ideals  will  be  those  of 
the  college,  or  that  there  are  present  those  indeterminate  char- 
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acteristics  not  nominated  in  the  bond  that  differentiate  the 
good  school  from  the  poor  one.  If  the  certificate  privilege  is 
to  be  granted,  all  these  things  must  be  known,  yet  to  do  so 
requires  conditions  that  the  college  cannot  possibly  meet.  It 
is  impossible  for  a  college  personally  to  investigate  schools 
except  those  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Information  in  regard 
to  others  must  be  gained  secondhand,  and  thus  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  decision  ultimately  rests  on  the  testimony  given 
by  persons  equally  unknown  to  the  college.  It  is  a  round¬ 
about,  haphazard,  unsystematic  way  of  working.  If  the  col¬ 
lege  can  afford  to  employ  a  person  who  can  give  all  or  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  to  this  work  it  can  be  accomplished, 
but  few  colleges  are  in  this  position.  Moreover,  it  is  a  delicate 
matter  to  ask  an  opinion  on  such  subjects  from  persons  who, 
if  qualified  to  give  one,  rrtust  realize  the  double  responsibility 
toward  the  school  and  the  college,  and  therefore  hesitate  to 
pronounce  judgment  for  or  against  a  school,  knowing  that  the 
verdict  rendered  will  go  far  toward  deciding  the  question.  It 
is  a  matter,  too,  that,  in  the  case  of  persons  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion,  must  involve  the  expenditure  of  much  time  if  similar 
questions  are  asked  by  many  colleges.  Under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  the  plan  of  investigating  the  condition  of  schools 
through  references  given  is  one  that  involves  the  college  in 
uncertainty,  necessitates  unreasonable  demands  for  the  sake  of 
an  unknown  school  on  persons  on  whom  they  have  not  the 
slightest  educational  claim,  and  it  fixes  in  effect  as  many  stand¬ 
ards  as  there  are  schools  and  references.  Again,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that,  as  far  as  the  college  is  concerned,  in  admission  by 
certificate,  the  responsibility  of  the  decision  practically  rests 
with  one  person  who  is  the  president,  the  dean,  or  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  faculty  committee ;  but  whoever  he  is,  he  is  an 
irresponsible  person  as  far  as  the  educational  world  is 
concerned. 

Another  factor  is  the  absolute  waste  of  time  and  strength 
involved  in  the  present  plan.  The  correspondence  required  of 
the  dean  or  a  committee  of  the  faculty  with  reference  to  a 
single  school  is  sometimes  not  small,  and  when  fifty  or  one 
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hundred  schools  make  application  in  a  single  year  it  is  consid* 
erable.  But  there  are  at  least  twenty  large  colleges  that  admit 
by  certificate,  and  the  correspondence  and  personal  visitation 
required  of  them  must  be  multiplied  by  twenty  to  know 
the  aggregate  time  involved.  Much  of  the  work  done  by 
one  college  must,  under  the  present  system,  be  duplicated 
by  all  other  colleges.  The  applications  received  by  Vassar 
College  for  the  certificate  privilege  from  mixed  schools 
usually  state  that  the  privilege  has  been  granted  or  appli¬ 
cation  has  been  made  for  it,  at  Amherst,  Brown,  Dart¬ 
mouth,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Wesleyan,  and  Williams.  When 
the  same  school  is  investigated  by  each  college  in  the  list, 
seven  examinations  are  made  where  it  would  seem  as  if  one 
ought  to  suffice.  The  economy  of  educational  resources  is 
certainly  not  great. 

Again,  the  difficulties  of  deciding  in  regard  to  a  school  are  so 
great  that  when  once  the  school  has  been  placed  on  the  accred¬ 
ited  list,  it  usually  remains'  there,  except  in  cases  of  flagrant 
abuse  of  the  privilege.  A  school  may  send  several  pupils  to 
college  when  the  privilege  is  first  granted  and  three  or  four 
years  elapse  before  others  are  sent.  The  college  has  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  in  the  meantime  the  organization  of  the  school  has 
remained  the  same.  Private  schools  are  constantly  changing 
hands,  and  public  schools  are  often  subject  to  changing  condi¬ 
tions.  The  college  has  no  guarantee  that  the  work  of  the 
school  will  maintain  the  high  rank  it  had  when  the  privilege 
was  conferred.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  know  in  regard  to  the  first 
admission  of  a  school,  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  maintain 
this  knowledge  unless  the  school  is  constantly  sending  pupils 
to  college,  and  the  task  is  therefore  practically  abandoned. 
The  temptation  also  arises  of  keeping  the  school  on  the 
list  after  it  has  once  been  accepted,  lest,  by  dropping  it, 
the  influence  of  the  school  be  thrown  on  the  side  of  a  rivah 
college. 

The  certificate  system,  thoroughly  vicious  as  it  is  in  mzrry 
of  its  practical  workings,  has  yet  proved  of  value.  What  its 
advantages  are  has  already  been  stated  in  the  Educational 
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Review,'  and  need  not  be  repeated.  The  disadvantages  of  the 
system,  as  they  have  been  given,  it  will  be  seen  are  rather 
objections  to  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out  than  the 
system  itself.  The  main  question,  whether  students  have  been 
or  can  be  as  well  prepared  for  college  through  this  means  as 
through  the  other  method  requiring  an  examination  by  the 
college,  is  not  answered  by  saying  that  the  present  machinery 
is  cumbersome,  defective,  slow  in  working,  and  enormously 
wasteful  of  resources. 

Both  systems  of  entrance,  by  examination  and  by  certificate, 
as  at  present  managed,  are  productive  of  bad  results.  The 
system  of  entrance  by  examinations  puts  the  college  on  the 
defensive;  the  system  of  entrance  by  certificate  puts  the 
school  on  the  aggressive.  Both  tend  to  make  college  and 
school  mutually  jealous,  unsympathetic,  and  unappreciative  of 
the  work  each  is  trying  to  do. 

But  unsatisfactory  as  are  the  present  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  examination  and  the  certificate  questions,  it  is  even 
more  difficult  to  manage  a  mixed  system.  It  often  happens 
that  a  school  will  refuse  a  certificate  to  a  pupil  because  not  fully 
prepared.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  such  a  pupil  from 
presenting  himself  for  examination  by  the  college  and  being 
admitted.  The  college  and  the  school  may  have  the  same 
high  standard,  but  the  element  of  chance  must  enter  into  any 
examination  given  as  a  mere  test,  and  a  mistake  made.  The 
principal  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  high  school  stated  in  1888 
that  of  the  104  pupils  of  the  school  then  in  college  fifty 
per  cent,  had  been  accepted  by  different  colleges  before  com¬ 
pleting  the  three  years’  high  school  course  of  that  city.’  No 
data  are  at  hand  to  show  whether  this  is  an  extreme  case  or 
not,  but  it  is  probably  fair  to  assume  that  it  is  not.  The  result 
of  the  mixed  system  is  to  alienate  both  parts  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  from  each  other.  The  school  and  the  college 
are  mutually  suspicious :  the  school,  that  the  college  is  anxious 
to  take  pupils  before  they  are  thoroughly  prepared ;  and  the 

■«  Vol.  V,  187.  291,  384  ;  Vol.  VI,  69. 
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college,  that  the  school  wishes  to  keep  them  after  they  are 
ready  for  college  work.  While  this  mutual  distrust  prevails, 
the  educational  body  is  diseased  and  incapable  of  the  best 
work. 

Not  only  is  this  double  system  found  in  every  college  admit¬ 
ting  by  certificate,  but  it  often  operates  in  the  case  of  individ¬ 
ual  pupils.  Partial  certificates  are  accepted,  and  this  means 
that  the  school,  while  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  a 
pupil  in  some  subjects,  is  not  willing  to  do  so  in  all.  The 
school  therefore  refuses  to  give  a  certificate  in  a  doubtful  sub¬ 
ject,  and  throws  on  the  college  the  result  of  a  decision  concern¬ 
ing  this.  Just  where  the  school  therefore  ought  to  aid  the 
college  by  taking  the  responsibility  of  a  decision,  it  withholds 
its  help.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  for  a  pupil  to  enter 
college,  bringing  a  certificate  of  one  school  in  some  subjects, 
of  a  second  in  others,  and  taking  the  college  entrance  exam¬ 
ination  in  still  others. 

Nor  does  the  matter  of  a  mixed  system  end  here.  A  college 
sometimes  adopts  the  policy  of  admitting  by  certificate  and 
then  permitting  one  department  to  refuse  the  certificate. 
Thus  in  some  colleges  the  professor  of  mathematics  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  refuse  all  certificates  in  mathematics,  the  professor 
of  French  or  Greek  refuses  every  certificate  in  these  subjects, 
and  the  professor  of  English  assumes  a  virtuous  air  in 
announcing  that  he  will  accept  no  more  certificates  in  English. 
This  Janus-faced  policy  can  but  bring  contempt  on  the  whole 
system.  Either  the  system  as  a  whole  is  good  for  the  college 
or  it  is  bad ;  if  it  is  good  for  Latin,  it  ought  to  be  good  for 
mathematics;  if  it  is  bad  for  English,  it  ought  to  be  bad  for 
Greek.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  this  double  arrange¬ 
ment  as  conducive  of  anything  but  disorder  in  the  system  and 
lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  all  connected  with  it. 

How  strongly  the  certificate  system,  used  wholly  or  in  part, 
is  intrenched  in  our  educational  system  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  table,  which  includes  also,  for  the  sake  of  brev¬ 
ity,  the  number  of  students  admitted  by  diploma  from  four  of 
the  great  State  universities : 
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Institutions, 

Number  Admitted  by 

CERTIFICATE.  | 

EXAMINATION. 

CERTIFICATE 

AND 

EXAMINATION. 

i8qi 

1892  j 

1891 

1892 

1891 

1892 

Brown . ! 

73 

85 

5 

15 

12 

30 

California . 

90 

125 

100 

50 

20 

24 

Kansas . ! 

200 

10 

Michigan . 

251 

314 

88 

146 

Rochester . 

40 

31 

13 

21 

Smith . 

89 

66 

14 

14 

103 

137 

Syracuse  . 

46 

36 

I 

28 

42 

Vassar . 

83 

68 

37 

48 

40 

35 

Wellesley . 

128 

140 

7 

15 

58 

58 

Wesleyan . 

40 

72 

25 

18 

10 

Williams . 

91 

74 

20 

25 

2 

2 

Wisconsin . 

173 

79 

The  third  method  of  admission  to  college  is  by  the  diploma. 
This  system,  as  it  is  in  operation  in  the  Western  States  having 
State  universities,  is  essentially  different  from  the  certificate 
system  with  which  it  is  always  confused  by  those  not  familiar 
with  it.  It  may  seem  mere  juggling  with  words  to  insist  on 
the  difference  between  the  two,  but  as  the  words  republican¬ 
ism  and  democracy  have  come  to  have  a  different  content 
though  of  kindred  derivation,  so  the  diploma  system  in  its 
actual  operation  differs  in  certain  fundamental  principles  from 
the  certificate  system. 

The  diploma  system  has  an  historical  origin  of  the  deepest 
significance,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  the  diploma  relation.  The  Territory  of  Michigan, 
in  the  first  charter  granted  establishing  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1817,  provided  for  an  organic  connection  between 
all  parts  of  the  Territorial  educational  system.  This  charter 
gave  power  to  the  professors  of  the  university  to  establish 
colleges,  academies,  schools,  libraries,  and  museums  through¬ 
out  the  Territory  as  well  as  to  appoint  the  officers  and  instruct¬ 
ors  in  these  institutions.*  The  following  year  a  modification 
of  the  first  charter  was  drawn  up  though  not  presented  to  the 

•  •  Territorial  Laws,  I,  pp.  67-68, 
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Legislature,  and  this  provided  for  the  control  by  the  Regents 
of  the  university  of  all  the  subordinate  schools  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  The  act  of  1821  repealed  that  of  1817,  but  in  it  was 
retained,  as  the  corner  stone  of  the  Michigan  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  the  provision  for  the  establishment  by  the  Regents  of  the 
university  of  secondary  schools  depending  on  the  university. 
The  act  of  1837,  in  accordance  with  which  the  university  was 
actually  organized,  again  gave  the  Regents  of  the  university 
power  to  form  secondary  schools  and  to  have  general  control 
over  them,  including  the  regulation  of  the  courses  of  study  and 
the  attainments  requisite  for  honors  and  degrees.  No  teacher 
or  officer  could  be  employed  by  the  trustees  of  such  schools 
until  specially  authorized  by  the  Regents  of  the  university. 

The  details  of  the  plans  laid  down  by  the  various  charters 
granted  the  University  of  Michigan  have  been  modified  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  fundamental  principle  of  an  organic 
connection  between  all  parts  of  the  educational  system  with 
the  controlling  influence  to  be  exercised  by  the  university  has 
never  for  a  moment  been  lost  sight  of.  The  University  of 
Michigan,  in  admitting  to  its  freshman  class  all  graduates  of 
high  schools  in  the  State  regularly  inspected  and  approved  by 
officers  of  the  university,  is  fulfilling  its  part  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  scheme  of  the  State  quite  as  much  as  when  it  offers 
instruction  in  calculus  and  Homer.  The  university  would  be 
recreant  to  the  trust  committed  to  it  at  every  new  step  of  its 
history,  did  it  not  consider  that  the  schools  of  the  State  are  as 
much  under  its  fostering  care  as  are  its  own  university  classes. 

But  as  the  university  itself  has  spread  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  State  and  drawn  under  its  influence  students  from  other 
States,  so  it  has  broadened  its  work  for  the  secondary  schools, 
and  now  gives  the  same  privilege  of  admission  to  schools  out¬ 
side  the  State  under  the  same  conditions  as  it  accords  those 
within  it. 

The  Michigan  system  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  great 
State  universities  of  the  West,  and  in  each  the  fundamental 
principles  are  the  same.  The  university  is  not  so  much  the 
capstone  of  the  educational  system  as  its  foundation  walls — 
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the  secondary  schools  of  the  State  cannot  exist  in  their  full 
strength  and  usefulness  if  the  bond  between  themselves  and 
the  university  is  snapped.  It  is  in  this  organic  connection 
between  all  parts  of  the  educational  body  that  one  finds  the 
fundamental  difference  between  the  certificate  and  the  diploma 
system.  Thus  it  is  that  many  who  see  only  the  externals  fail 
to  comprehend  the  true  import  of  the  system,  and  judge  that 
its  noiseless  machinery  is  incapable  of  producing  good  and 
powerful  results. 

The  diploma  system  as  differing  from  the  certificate  system 
involves  a  thorough  examination  by  university  officials  before 
the  school  is  given  the  privilege,  its  subsequent  inspection  at 
regular  intervals,  and  inspection  at  any  time  if  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a  change  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
has  taken  place.  The  privilege  is  granted  for  a  limited  period : 
in  the  case  of  Michigan  for  three  years,  in  California  for  one 
year,  and  the  diploma  must  be  presented  to  the  university 
within  a  year  and  three  months  after  graduation.  The  formal 
diploma  issued  by  the  school  board  must  also  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  statement  of  the  superintendent  or  principal 
that  the  examination  has  been  sustained  in  all  the  studies  pre¬ 
scribed  for  admission  to  the  university  course  the  student  de¬ 
sires  to  enter,  and  that  he  is  fully  recommended  for  admission 
to  the  university.  In  all  of  these  examinations  the  test  is 
applied  by  the  university  to  the  school,  not  to  the  individual; 
to  the  system,  and  not  to  the  specific  manifestation  of  it.  The 
university  cannot  examine  the  pupils;  that  is  the  province  of 
the  school.  If  the  methods  of  the  school  are  right  and  its 
courses  of  study  adequate,  the  responsibility  of  the  decision 
respecting  the  individual  is  thrown  where  it  properly  belongs 
— on  the  school.  Doubtless  many  schools  that  would  shrink 
from  a  vigorous  examination  of  their  methods,  would  be  glad 
to  receive  the  certificate  privilege  on  their  general  reputation 
in  the  community  of  being  good  schools. 

President  Eliot  has  recently  called  in  question  the  rigor  of 
these  examinations  by  university  officials,*  but  he  has  come  in 

*  School  and  College,  Nov.  1892,  pp.  563-64. 
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contact  with  but  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  university 
keeps  itself  informed  of  the  condition  of  its  dependent  schools. 
Not  only  are  the  schools  regularly  inspected,  and  records  kept 
of  their  condition,  but  each  year  a  catalogue  of  the  school  or  a 
written  statement  of  its  courses  of  study,  with  the  names  of  its 
teachers  and  the  number  of  its  pupils,  must  be  sent  to  the 
president  of  the  university.  Moreover,  in  the  States  having 
the  diploma  system,  the  graduates  of  the  university  are  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  public  schools  all  over  the  State,  and  thus  the  uni¬ 
versity  has  a  constant  and  powerful  source  of  information 
concerning  them.  More  even  than  this,  the  best  possible  test 
of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  is  daily  applied  in  the  college  class 
room  in  watching  the  progress  of  students  prepared  in  various 
schools.  There  is  thus  maintained  a  daily  inspection  of  the 
work  of  every  school  on  the  accredited  list. 

The  advantages  found  in  the  diploma  system  after  many 
years  of  experience  have  been  many.  The  first  is  that  it 
secures  at  all  points  the  hearty  co-operation  of  school  and  col¬ 
lege.  One  illustration  of  this  is  the  fact  that  while  colleges 
adhering  to  the  plan  of  separating  completely  the  interests  of 
school  and  college  are  pleading  for  a  shortening  of  the  college 
course,  the  testimony  comes  from  Michigan  that  through  this 
co-operation  with  the  schools  nearly  a  year  has  been  gained  in 
raising  the  standard  of  admission. 

A  second  is  that  the  visits  of  the  university  professors  are 
productive  of  great  good  both  to  the  school  and  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  university  officers,  in  their  visits,  see  the  needs 
of  the  school,  encourage  them  to  do  what  they  can,  and  dis¬ 
courage  them  from  undertaking  unwise  or  impracticable  meas¬ 
ures.  They  suggest  improvements  in  methods  and  means  of 
increasing  the  facilities  of  the  schools.  They  state  to  school 
boards,  when  incompetent  teachers  are  found,  that  these  must 
be  replaced  by  good  ones  if  the  diploma  privilege  is  to  be 
continued.  This  advice  is  often  needed  when  school  trustees 
are  uninformed  in  regard  to  educational  affairs.  The  visit  of 
the  university  officers  is  of  real  service  to  the  community. 
Their  presence  stimulates  a  renewed  interest  in  the  school 
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which  must  be  a  source  of  strength  both  to  community  and  to 
school.  Lectures  are  often  given  by  the  examiners,  and  thus 
in  many  parts  of  the  West  some  of  the  best  results  of  univer¬ 
sity  extension  have  for  years  been  secured.  Moreover  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  university  professors  in  the  community  stimulates  many 
pupils,  who  have  been  apathetic,  to  decide  for  a  college  course. 

The  converse  of  the  proposition  is  equally  true.  The  uni¬ 
versity  is  as  much  benefited  as  is  the  school  by  these  periodic 
visits.  There  is  always  far  more  danger  that  the  higher  insti¬ 
tution  will  grow  away  from  the  lower  than  that  the  lower  will 
not  keep  pace  with  the  one  above  it.  The  university,  by  com¬ 
ing  into  personal  contact  with  the  school  as  an  organization  as 
well  as  with  the  individual  representatives  of  it  as  found  in 
college  classes,  learns  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  possibilities 
of  the  school.  It  learns  how  much  can  wisely  be  required  for 
admission  to  college,  the  difficulty  in  small  schools  of  combin¬ 
ing  college  and  non-college  preparatory  courses,  and  the  folly 
of  allowing  the  caprices  of  a  single  instructor  to  change  at  will 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  his  own  department.  It 
puts  itself  in  the  place  of  the  school,  and  in  many  ways 
receives  more  than  it  can  give.  If  it  is  true  that  too  few  high 
school  teachers  have  had  a  college  education,  it  is  equally  true 
that  too  few  college  professors  have  ever  taught  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  or  ever  visit  them,  or  study  their  needs  and 
capabilities,  or  consider  them  a  part  of  the  general  educational 
system,  or  think  of  them  as  having  a  life  of  their  own,  or  of 
being  anything  except  feeders  for  a  special  college. 

Still  another  very  great  gain,  in  bringing  the  college  and 
school  more  in  touch  with  each  other,  is  found  in  the  extension 
of  the  university  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  secondary 
schools.  In  the  smaller  schools  it  is  often  impossible  to  run 
two  parallel  courses,  one  for  entrance  to  college  and  one  for 
those  who  cannot  go  to  college.  If  an  impossible  requirement 
for  admission  is  fixed  by  college,  the  small  school  must  aban¬ 
don  the  idea  of  fitting  for  college.  But  if  the  college  can 
arrange  an  advanced  course  of  study  for  those  who  have  had 
the  general  course  in  the  secondary  schools,  it  puts  the  college 
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education  within  reach  of  large  numbers  otherwise  deprived 
of  it. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  there  are  many  and  important  differ¬ 
ences  between  admission  to  college  by  certificate  and  by 
.diploma.  The  diploma  system  involves  inspection,  the  certifi¬ 
cate  does  not.  The  diploma  privilege  is  granted  for  a  definite 
length  of  time,  the  certificate  privilege  for  an  indeterminate 
period.  The  diploma  relation  implies  an  organic  relation 
between  the  college  and  school,  the  certificate  relation  only 
the  semblance  of  it.  Under  the  diploma  system,  the  univer¬ 
sity  publishes  the  names  of  all  schools  having  the  privilege, 
and  everything  is  done  above  board.  Under  the  certificate 
system,  the  school  publishes  as  an  advertisement  the  fact  that 
its  certificate  is  accepted  by  different  colleges,  while  the  col¬ 
leges  not  only  refrain  from  publishing  the  list  of  schools,  but 
are  often  unwilling  to  state  even  the  number  of  schools  on  its 
certificate  list.  The  publishing  of  these  names  by  the  colleges 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  if  they  are  to  be  protected  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  each  other  from  ignorance  or  imposition. 

Of  the  three  methods  of  entrance  to  college,  the  diploma 
system  seems  at  present  to  have  the  fewest  objections  and  to 
accomplish  most  successfully  the  unification  of  all  parts  of  the 
educational  system.  Yet  it  also  has  its  dangers — the  greatest 
one  that  it  must  in  time  break  down  of  its  own  weight.  The 
number  of  schools  on  the  accredited  lists  increa.ses  each  year, 
and  must  continue  to  increase  as  the  privilege  is  extended  to 
schools  beyond  the  limits  of  the  several  States  conferring  the 
privilege.  There  must  then  arise  one  of  the  serious  difficulties 
in  the  present  certificate  system — the  duplication  of  the  work 
of  inspection  of  schools  by  a  succession  of  representatives  of 
different  institutions.  Indeed  in  several  States  the  pressure  of 
school  examination  is  already  felt  to  be  great. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  out 
successfully  any  system  of  entrance  to  college  lies  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  laissez-faire  policy  that  governs  the  educational  world. 
Under  it,  each  school  is  free  to  follow  without  direction  its  own 
whims  and  caprices,  each  college  does  what  seems  best  in  its 
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own  eyes,  each  State  makes  its  own  educational  laws  without 
reference  to  the  codes  of  other  States.  It  is,  indeed,  particu¬ 
larism  gone  mad  when  each  college  fixes  its  own  standard  for 
admission  without  reference  to  the  schools,  and  determines 
what  schools  are,  and  what  are  not,  qualified  to  prepare  for 
college.  The  result  in  many  localities  is  a  collection  of  "wild¬ 
cat”  institutions  as  mongrel  in  character  as  the  brood  of  wild¬ 
cat  banks  called  into  existence  by  our  financial  experiments 
two  generations  ago. 

The  belief  in  educational  democracy  is  indeed  strong — so 
strong  that  it  is  often  deemed  a  force  that  cannot  be  controlled. 
But  belief  in  political  democracy  has  been  equally  strong,  and 
yet  whenever  the  centrifugal  force  has  been  too  great  it  has 
been  checked,  and  the  ability  to  do  it  certainly  exists  in  the 
educational  world. 

The  great  principle,  which  after  generations  of  discussion  and 
warfare  has  come  to  dominate  our  political  system,  is  the  fed¬ 
eral  principle.  It  is  a  term  applied  not  to  a  distinct  force  but 
to  that  resultant  of  the  centrifugal  and  the  centripetal  forces 
that  produces  the  perfect  circle.  It  has  been  aptly  said  by 
Mr.  George  William  Curtis  that  our  national  constitution  was 
not  an  inspiration  but  an  application.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  Philadelphia  convention  framed  the  present 
instrument  of  government,  the  New  England  Confederation 
had  been  formed,  crude  and  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
even  the  four  small  colonies  uniting  in  it,  yet  containing  the 
germs  of  federal  life  from  which  the  present  constitution  has 
been  developed.  Three  subsequent  plans  of  union,  two  theo¬ 
retical  and  one  actual,  were  necessary  before  the  federal  prin¬ 
ciple  was  perfectly  developed  in  1787.  Even  then,  after  150 
years  of  theory  and  experiment,  the  constitution  adopted  could 
make  only  possible,  not  actual,  our  present  political  system. 

The  weakest  part  of  our  educational  system  is  the  entire  lack 
of  articulation  in  its  different  parts.  But  the  germs  of  such  a 
connection  are  present,  and  could  be  as  easily  developed  as  has 
been  our  present  political  constitution  from  our  colonial  con¬ 
ditions.  It  could  be  more  easily  developed  than  elsewhere  in 
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the  matter  of  admission  to  college,  if  different  institutions 
could  but  see  how  shortsighted  is  their  present  policy. 

Different  great  educational  associations  already  exist,  as 
the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools,  and  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Academies  of  the 
Middle  States.  It  would  seem  not  impossible  ultimately  to 
secure  through  these  a  federal  union  of  all  our  educational 
organizations.  State  and  sectional,  and  through  this  union 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  vexed  question  of 
admission  to  college.  Said  the  president  of  one  of  our  great 
colleges  recently,  "Some  system  of  co-operation  among  the 
colleges  in  regard  to  the  certificate  system  is  the  greatest 
single  need  in  administrative  reform” — an  opinion  doubtless 
shared  by  many  other  perplexed  college  officials. 

What  could  be  accomplished  by  such  a  union  of  forces?  It 
would  in  the  first  place  do  away  with  all  the  most  serious  dis> 
advantages  in  the  certificate  system  and  those  that  are  making^ 
themselves  felt  in  the  diploma  system.  It  would  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  colleges  now  granting  the  certificate  privilege  t<^ 
agree  to  admit  on  diploma  only  the  graduates  of,  let  us  sajv 
fifty  secondary  schools,  the  schools  to  be  selected  by  an 
authorized  committee  of  the  association,  its  decisions  to  bt 
accepted  as  final  by  the  different  colleges,  the  diplomas  or 
certificates  of  no  other  schools  to  be  accepted  by  any  college 
in  the  association,  and  all  additions  to  the  list  of  schools  to  be 
similarly  made.  The  odium  of  the  rejection  of  a  school  would 
thus  rest  on  the  association,  not  on  a  single  institution — a. 
moral  support  is  needed  by  almost  every  college.  A  monop¬ 
oly  of  schools  receiving  the  privilege  would  thus  be  create<^ 
but  the  standard  of  all  schools  not  placed  on  the  list  would  be 
raised  through  the  effort  made  to  secure  the  privilege. 

With  the  germs  of  organization  already  existing,  it  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  hope  that  in  the  immediate  future  some 
method  of  relief  will  be  found  for  the  present  chaotic  manner 
of  admitting  students  to  our  colleges  and  universities. 


Vassar  College, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 


Lucy  M.  Salmou. 


■When  the  Association  of  Colleges  in  New  England  an¬ 
nounced  itself  in  favor  of  "exact  weighing  and  measurement 
by  the  pupils”  in  grammar  schools,  this  declaration  did  not  fall 
upon  my  ears  as  a  trumpet  call.  Having  through  force  of 
circumstances  had  something  to  do  with  the  introduction  of 
laboratory  physics  into  high  schools  and  academies,  I  was  not 
unwilling  to  leave  all  the  labor  and  all  the  glory  of  this  further 
movement  to  others.  When,  with  certain  other  teachers,  I 
appeared  by  invitation  before  the  Cambridge  School  Board  in 
1892,  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  teaching  physics 
in  grammar  schools,  I  spoke  in  favor  of  the  lecture-table 
method  of  instruction  rather  than  the  method  of  individual 
laboratory  work  by  the  pupils. 

A  very  few  days,  however,  of  real  consideration  brought  me 
to  a  different  view,  and  presently  I  invited  the  grammar- 
school  teachers  of  Cambridge  to  the  Harvard  Physical  Labora¬ 
tory,  and  indicated  to  them,  with  the  apparatus  before  them, 
certain  experiments  which  were,  in  my  opinion,  suitable  for 
their  pupils,  experiments  requiring  a  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy  in  weighing  and  other  measurements. 

I  must  confess  that  my  growing  zeal  for  the  teaching  of 
physics  in  grammar  schools  did  not  arise  entirely  from  an 
interest  in  these  schools.  I  was  convinced  that  high  schools 
and  even  colleges  are  doing  some  work  in  laboratory  physics 
that  is  better  suited  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  boys  of 
fourteen  years.  If  a  young  man  entering  college  has,  for 
instance,  never  learned  and  practiced  the  ordinary  simple 
•methods  of  determining  specific  gravities,  it  is  well  that  he 
;should  give  a  little  time  to  such  work,  but  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  he  will  bring  to  the  task  that  keen  and 
unquestioning  interest  that  would  have  been  natural  to 
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him  in  the  presence  of  the  same  opportunities  several  years 
earlier. 

At  the  instance  of  President  Eliot  and  of  Professor  Hart, 
who,  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  has  been  extremely 
energetic  and  effective  in  bringing  about  these  changes  of  the 
grammar-school  course  now  taking  place  in  Cambridge,  I 
undertook  to  give  during  the  academic  year  1892-93  a  course 
of  experimental  physics  for  the  Cambridge  grammar-school 
teachers,  at  the  expense  of  Harvard  University  and,  for  the 
most  part,  with  the  college  apparatus.  I  thus  became  a  part 
of  the  “Cambridge  experiment,”  and  this  is  my  excuse  for 
appearing  again  before  the  readers  of  this  Review. 

I  began  work  last  October  with  a  class  of  twenty-two  teach¬ 
ers,  chosen  from  more  than  twice  that  number  of  volunteer 
candidates  from  the  Cambridge  schools.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  members  of  this  class  did  not  teach  physics 
last  year.  They  were  preparing  for  the  campaign  of  1893-94. 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  feelings  and  opinions  concern¬ 
ing  the  course  laid  out  for  them,  I  must  give  them  the  highest 
commendation  for  the  earnestness,  intelligence,  and  good 
humor  with  which  they  did  their  part.  In  good  weather  and 
bad  weather  they  appeared  with  great  regularity  for  the 
weekly  exercise  from  eight  to  ten  o’clock  Saturday  morning, 
and  I  have  never  had  a  more  inspiriting  class. 

The  general  order  of  proceeding  was  as  follows:  i.  Laying 
out  the  work  of  the  day  and  distributing  the  apparatus; 
2,  performance  of  the  exercise  by  the  class  under  the  active 
supervision  of  the  instructor;  3,  discussion  of  results,  magni¬ 
tude  of  errors,  etc.,  the  numerical  results  obtained  by  the 
various  members  of  the  class  being  written  upon  the  black¬ 
board  for  this  purpose.  This  discussion,  coming  while  the 
work  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  class,  was  followed 
with  lively  interest  and  apparent  profit. 

Before  I  began  work  with  the  teachers’  class,  some  of  my 
advisers  thought  I  had  better  not  attempt  to  lay  out  and 
present  a  course  suitable  for  grammar  schools,  but  labor  for 
the  general  enlightenment  of  the  teachers,  leaving  to  them,  or 
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to  others  more  familiar  than  myself  with  grammar-school 
work,  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  exercises  for  their 
pupils.  I  did  not  present  things  exactly  as  I  think  they 
should  be  presented  to  grammar-school  pupils.  I  did  not  try 
to  do  so,  but  I  did  try  to  select  exercises  suitable  for  such 
pupils  and  to  present  them  to  my  class  with  great  definiteness. 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  teachers  should  know  many  things 
they  do  not  have  to  give  to  their  pupils,  but  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  they  should  know  well  the  things  they  do 
have  to  give.  I  therefore  made  the  class  exercises  my  chief 
concern,  and  think  the  course  would  have  been  far  less  satis¬ 
factory  than  it  was,  had  I  done  otherwise ;  but  if  I  were  to  go 
over  the  ground  again,  I  should  probably  give  rather  more 
attention  than  I  did  give  to  the  applications  and  illustrations 
of  these  exercises.  For  instance,  several  exercises  in  succes¬ 
sion  upon  density  and  specific  gravity  should  not  be  left  to 
stand  entirely  upon  their  own  merits.  They  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  lecture-table  demonstrations  of  the  elementary  laws 
of  pressure  in  liquids  and  gases,  and  by  explanations  of  the 
curious  and  paradoxical,  though  really  simple,  phenomena 
so  familiar  in  hydrostatics.  Every  class  exercise  should  be 
accompanied  by  some  interesting,  preferably  very  simple, 
illustrative  experiment.  Such  diversions  are  to  the  main  body 
of  the  work  what  butter  is  to  bread.  The  most  zealous  teach¬ 
ers  are  liable  to  forget  this,  and  to  bear  so  long  and  strenu¬ 
ously  on  what  they  consider  the  matters  of  fundamental 
importance,  as  to  have  neither  time  nor  energy  for  showing 
their  pupils  how  the  work  which  they  are  doing  is  related  to 
the  experience  of  their  daily  lives. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  I  was  asked  to  prepare  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Cambridge  School  Board  a  list  of  experiments 
for  the  work  of  the  grammar  schools  during  the  year  1893-94. 
This  I  did  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Warner,  the  teacher  of 
physics  in  the  Cambridge  English  High  School,  who  had  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1892-93  been  co-operating  with  Mr.  F.  S.  Cutter 
in  some  very  encouraging  laboratory  teaching  of  physics  in 
the  grammar-school  of  which  Mr.  Cutter  is  the  master.  With 
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few  exceptions,  the  experiments  of  this  list  were  performed  by 
the  class  of  grammar-school  teachers  during  the  year  just  past. 
The  list,  which  will  presently  be  given,  was  accepted  by  the 
school  board  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  regular  grammar- 
school  programme  for  the  current  year.  Certain  peculiarities 
of  this  scheme  of  work  will  be  noted  briefly. 

In  the  first  place,  it  contains  no  exercises  in  mensuration 
pure  and  simple.  The  reason  for  this  omission  is  that  a  course, 
in  empirical  geometry  is  already  established  in  the  same 
schools  that  are  to  take  up  this  physics  course.  Again,  the 
list  includes  no  experiments  in  heat,  sound,  or  electricity  and 
magnetism.  Quantitative  work  in  these  branches  of  physics 
is,  in  my  opinion,  too  difficult,  or  requires  too  expensive 
apparatus,  for  its  successful  adoption  by  grammar  schools  at 
present. 

The  division  of  the  list  into  required  exercises  and  optional 
exercises  is  intended  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the  danger  of 
prescribing  too  much,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  danger  of 
providing  too  little  work  for  the  first  year's  performance.  As 
adopted  by  the  Cambridge  School  Board  the  required  exer¬ 
cises  and  the  optional  exercises  were  placed  in  separate  groups, 
but  in  the  presentation  now  to  be  made  it  seems  best  to 
arrange  and  number  the  exercises  as  if  all  of  them  were  to 
be  done. 

1.  Volume  of  a  solid  by  overflow  of  water  from  a  vessel 
filled  before  the  immersion  of  the  solid. 

2.  Weight  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  wood  by  measuring  and 
weighing  a  block  of  rectangular  or  other  convenient  shape. 

3.  Specific  gravity  of  wood  by  flotation.  [It  was  my  expec¬ 
tation  that  this  exercise  would  be  preceded  by  a  lecture-table 
experiment  showing  that  a  floating  body  displaces  its  own 
weight  of  water.  I  find,  however,  that  this  preliminary  exper¬ 
iment  is  perfectly  practicable  for  the  pupils  themselves.] 

4.  Demonstration  of  the  principle  of  Archimedes. 

5.  Specific  gravity  of  a  solid  that  sinks  in  water. 

6.  Specific  gravity  of  wood  by  immersion  with  a  sinker  in 
water.  [I  should  hesitate  to  prescribe  this  exercise,  had  it  not 
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been  successfully  performed  by  Mr.  Cutter’s  class  during  the 
year  just  passed.] 

7.  Specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  by  specific-gravity  bottle. 

8.  Specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  by  loss  of  weight  of  a  solid 
immersed  therein. 

9.  The  straight  lever. 

[This  should  be  followed  by  lecture-table  experiments  with 
pulleys.  Suitable  apparatus  for  such  experiments  is  hardly 
available  for  each  member  of  a  class,  unless  the  apparatus 
designed  for  Exercise  12,  which  is  optional,  is  provided.] 

10.  Experiment  upon  the  center  of  gravity  of  an  irregular 
body  and  the  influence  of  its  weight  when  it  is  used  as  a  lever. 

11.  Parallelogram  of  forces.  {Optional^) 

12.  The  inclined  plane:  force  applied  parallel  to  the  incline. 
{Optional^) 

13.  The  inclined  plane :  force  applied  parallel  to  the  base. 
{Optional^ 

14.  Experiments  upon  friction :  influence  of  area  of  contact 
and  influence  of  pressure.  {Optional^) 

15.  Laws  of  the  simple  pendulum. 

16.  Images  in  a  plane  mirror. 

[The  work  should  include  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  two 
plane  mirrors  placed  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  which 
will  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the  kaleidoscope.] 

17.  Images  in  a  cylindrical  mirror.  {Optional.) 

[This  exercise  makes  use,  with  some  variations,  of  a  device 
recommended  by  Professor  J.  F.  Woodhull  of  New  York.] 

18.  Index  of  refraction  of  water.  [This  is  accomplished  by 
a  method  which  avoids  the  use  of  a  prism  and  gives  very 
satisfactory  results.] 

19.  Focal  length  of  a  lens. 

20.  Law  of  conjugate  foci  of  a  lens. 

21.  Shape  of  the  image  (real)  of  a  straight  object  as  formed 
by  a  simple  lens. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  whole  of  each  exercise  undertaken, 
except  Number  ii,  should  be  done  by  each  pupil  alone,  and  I 
have  prepared  a  list  of  apparatus,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
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articles,  which,  if  placed  at  the  disposal  of  each  pupil,  will 
make  this  possible.  The  cost  of  this  set  of  apparatus,  for  all 
the  exercises,  required  and  optional,  will  be  not  far  from  five 
dollars.  If  the  classes  are  divided  for  laboratory  work  into 
squads  of  sixteen,  which  the  experience,  already  alluded  to,  of 
Mr.  Cutter  during  the  past  year,  seems  to  prove  practicable, 
the  sum  of  eighty  dollars  should  make  ample  provision  for  the 
working  apparatus  of  the  class.  The  only  articles  in  the  list 
that  will  be  at  all  difficult  to  provide  are  the  inclined  plane 
and  the  roller  which  goes  with  it,  and  these  two  articles  are 
likely  to  cost  nearly  as  much  as  all  the  others  together.  A 
good  deal  of  apparatus  for  the  teachers’  class  was  made  last 
year  at  the  Cambridge  Manual  Training  School,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  apparatus  will  find  that  a  high  standard  of  work¬ 
manship  has  been  set  for  them  in  this  inclined-plane  apparatus 
by  Mr.  Sweet  of  that  school,  who  gave  his  labor  and  thought 
freely  to  carry  out  and  improve  upon  the  designs  which  I 
placed  before  him.  It  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  apparatus 
must  be  not  only  simple  but  well  made,  in  order  to  prove  satis¬ 
factory  in  the  hands  of  pupils  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years. 

For  a  laboratory  section  of  sixteen  pupils  I  should  recom¬ 
mend  two  substantial  tables,  each  10  feet  long,  3^  feet  wide, 
and  about  38  inches  tall.  Each  table  should  be  provided  with 
two  horizontal  bars  running  from  end  to  end,  set  in  about  8 
inches  from  the  edge  and  capable  of  adjustment  at  various 
heights  from  i  foot  to  3^  feet  above  the  table  top.  A  shelf  2 
feet  wide  running  from  end  to  end  of  each  table,  about  20 
inches  above  the  floor,  is  a  very  convenient  receptacle  for  ap¬ 
paratus  not  in  use.  These  tables  should  be  placed  in  a  well- 
lighted  room  about  15  feet  by  20  feet  or  larger,  in  which  there 
should  be  a  water  tap  and  a  sink.  No  water  pipes  nor  gas 
pipes  need  come  to  the  tables. 

I  think  that  two  hours  per  week  for  one  year — seventy-two 
hours,  let  us  say — may  well  be  spent  upon  the  exercises  of 
this  course  and  the  discussions,  illustrations,  and  applications 
which  should  accompany  it,  less  than  one-half  this  time  being 
given  to  the  laboratory  work  proper. 
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'  Of  the  teacher’s  time  it  is  likely  that  a  class  of  forty-eight, 
three  squads  of  sixteen  for  laboratory  work,  would  take  four 
or  five  hours  a  week,  not  including  the  time  spent  in  prepara¬ 
tions  for  laboratory  work  and  in  the  correction  of  written 
work,  which  might  be  as  much  more.  Would  that  every 
teacher  might  count  on  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  unedu¬ 
cated  but  bright  and  willing  janitor  to  lighten  the  mechanical 
labor  of  such  an  undertaking !  But  that  is  a  hope  for  the  dim 
future. 

One  argument  occasionally  urged  against  the  introduction 
■of  physics  into  grammar  schools  seems  to  me  capable  of  being 
turned  the  other  way.  It  is  that  the  pupils  do  not  show  a 
vigorous  grasp  of  the  things  they  already  study.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  sometimes  they  are  studying  the  wrong  things, 
that  they  would  do  better  with  concrete  objects  to  work 
upon?  Does  not  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  class  room,  pur¬ 
posely  varied  as  it  is  in  good  schools  nowadays,  yet  have  a 
tendency  to  lull  the  pupil  into  a  state  of  inattention  and  partial 
unconsciousness — a  state  like  that  wherein  we  stand  upon  the 
seashore  and  do  not  hear  the  waves? 

Edwin  H.  Hall 

Harva&d  University 


IV 


RECENT  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Two  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  pages  of  this 
Review  to  summarize  a  few  of  the  more  important  enact¬ 
ments  of  our  State  legislatures  affecting  educational  interests. 
The  difficulty  of  preparing  such  a  r^s'um^  was  there  pointed 
out,  and  any  more  ambitious  aim  on  the  writer’s  part  than  to 
discuss  such  legislation  in  its  most  general  and  obvious  phases 
was  fully  disclaimed.  Now,  as  then,  it  must  be  admitted  at 
the  start  that  no  complete  digest  of  recent  school  laws  can  be 
given  in  such  an  article  as  this.  The  most  that  can  be  done 
is  to  select  for  treatment  certain  laws  which  seem  to  have 
special  importance  as  representing  tendencies  and  movements 
of  more  than  local  dimensions.* 

Perhaps  the  most  important  change  of  the  year  in  any  State 
school  system  was  the  abolition  of  school  districts  in  Maine. 
It  was  provided  that  the  towns  should  take  possession  of  all 
school  buildings  and  property,  and  determine  the  number  and 
location  of  schools  on  the  recommendation  of  school  commit¬ 
tees.  Union  schools  may  be  maintained  by  adjoining  towns. 
Furthermore,  the  inhabitants  of  any  part  of  a  town  may  main¬ 
tain  a  free  high  school.  An  exception  is  made  of  school 
districts  organized  with  special  powers  by  act  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  Such  districts  may  retain  their  organization.  They  are 
to  be  supported  from  the  common  school  funds  of  the  town, 
receiving  such  a  portion  as  the  school  committees  of  the  town 
shall  determine.  This  act  is  to  take  effect  March  i,  1894. 

As  regards  school  buildings,  California  requires  all  plans  to 

'  In  Idaho,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas,  codifications  of  all  statutes  relating  to 
school  management  were  made  last  winter.  Last  year  the  same  thing  was  done  in 
Utah.  It  is  a  great  help  to  strangers  as  well  as  to  citizens,  in  looking  up  partic¬ 
ular  points  in  the  school  systems  of  the  various  States  and  Territories,  to  find  these 
revisions,  brought  down  to  date  and  usually  systematically  arranged. 
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be  submitted  to  the  county  superintendent  for  approval, 
except  in  cities  having  boards  of  education.  Connecticut  has 
taken  measures  to  secure  more  thorough  attention  on  the  part 
of  school  officers  to  matters  of  ventilation,  lighting,  and  gen¬ 
eral  sanitary  condition.  The  local  boards  of  health  are  also 
granted  special  powers  in  the  premises. 

In  the  previous  article,  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  new  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  by  its  constitution,  restricts  investments  of  school 
funds  to  national.  State,  county,  and  municipal  bonds.  The 
legislature  at  its  last  session  proposed  an  amendment  permit¬ 
ting  investment  in  school  district  bonds  also. 

In  New  York  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may 
now  withhold  from  any  district  disobeying  his  decision,  order, 
or  regulation,  that  district’s  share  of  the  public  money.  To 
entitle  a  district  to  its  quota,  school  must  have  been  kept  i6a 
days  inclusive  of  legal  holidays  and  exclusive  of  Saturdays. 
Alabama  extends  school  privileges  to  persons  paying  local  or 
special  school  tax  on  real  estate,  whether  residents  or  not. 
Attendance  at  two  different  public  schools  during  the  same 
school  year  is  prohibited.  Provision  is  made  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  children  in  townships  where  less  than  the  requisite 
number  reside.  Connecticut  will  hereafter  furnish  transporta¬ 
tion  to  and  from  the  nearest  school  when  the  school  of  the 
district  has  been  discontinued.  Maine  fixes  the  school  age  at 
five  to  twenty-one,  and  offers  instruction  at  any  school  in  the 
State  to  children  living  at  light  stations.  Truant  officers  are 
required,  when  notified  by  a  teacher  that  a  pupil  is  irregular  in 
attendance,  to  arrest  and  take  such  a  pupil  to  school  when 
found  truant.  South  Carolina  has  extended  the  permissible 
age  of  attendance  to  twenty-one  years. 

The  compulsory  attendance  law  of  Illinois,  a  counterpart  of 
the  Wisconsin  Bennett  law,  having  survived  the  latter  two 
years,  has  at  last  been  repealed.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  law  roused  much  animosity  in  the  State  because  it 
attempted  to  discriminate  against  certain  schools  in  which  the 
elementary  branches  were  not  taught  in  the  English  language. 
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In  other  respects  the  law  of  1889  was  not  objectionable.  As  a 
compulsory  attendance  law,  the  substitute  for  it  which  was 
passed  by  the  last  Illinois  Legislature  is  doomed  to  failure.  It 
requires  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  to 
attend  school  sixteen  weeks  in  each  year,  twelve  of  which 
must  be  consecutive.  Boards  of  school  directors  may  appoint 
truant  officers  to  enforce  this  regulation,  but  this  depends 
wholly  on  the  disposition  of  the  boards.  There  is  no  other 
provision  in  the  law  to  secure  compliance  with  its  require¬ 
ments.  The  Wisconsin  law  of  1891  should  be  more  effective 
than  this,  since  it  makes  it  the  duty  of  school  officers  to  prose¬ 
cute  offenses,  and  imposes  a  definite  penalty  for  neglect  to  so 
prosecute.  The  Rhode  Island  compulsory  law  is  amended 
by  lengthening  the  period  of  regular  day-school  attendance  to 
eighty  full  school  days,  and  while  not  lawfully  employed  to- 
labor  at  home  or  elsewhere,  children  must  attend  all  the  time 
that  public  schools  are  in  session.  Attendance  at  approved 
private  schools  is  accepted  as  equivalent.  Such  schools  can  be 
approved  by  school  boards  only  when  they  keep  an  attend¬ 
ance  record  on  State  blanks,  and  furnish  a  statement  of  the 
attendance  of  any  pupil  for  any  specified  time  to  the  school 
committee.  No  child  from  ten  to  fifteen  shall  be  employed 
in  a  factory  who  does  not  present  a  certificate  of  school 
attendance.  Connecticut  provides  for  the  opening  of  evening 
schools  in  towns  or  school  districts  of  ten  thousand  inhabit¬ 
ants.  No  child  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  who  cannot  read  and 
write  shall  be  employed  unless  he  can  produce  a  certificate  of 
consecutive  attendance  at  an  evening  school.  Such  schools 
are  to  receive  public  money,  and  small  towns  may  establish 
them  by  vote  at  town  meeting.  Massachusetts  permits  all 
cities  and  towns  having  free  evening  schools  to  employ  lectur¬ 
ers  on  natural  science,  history,  and  related  subjects,  and  to 
provide  lists  of  titles  and  authors  of  books  in  the  local  public 
libraries  on  the  subject-matter  of  such  lectures. 

In  several  States  the  kindergarten  has  lately  been  adopted 
into  the  public-school  system.  Vermont  now  authorizes  the 
school  directors  of  any  town  to  establish  a  kindergarten  for 
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children  under  five  years  of  age.  A  new  Colorado  law  permits 
any  school  district  in  the  State  to  maintain  a  kindergarten, 
but  it  must  be  supported  by  the  special  school  fund,  no 
change  being  made  in  the  apportionment  of  the  common  fund. 
Children  between  three  and  six  are  to  be  admitted.  The  work 
is  to  be  under  the  public-school  system,  governed  by  school 
directors.  Teachers  must  be  graduates  of  some  kindergarten 
institute,  or  pass  an  examination  directed  by  the  kindergarten 
department  of  the  State  normal  school.  New  York  now  per¬ 
mits  kindergartens  to  be  maintained  in  cities  and  villages  from 
the  public-school  funds.  No  child  under  four  is  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  Teachers  are  to  be  licensed  in  the  same  way  as  other 
public-school  teachers.  The  attendance  of  children  under  five 
is  to  be  reported  separately,  and  not  counted  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  public  money. 

The  text-book  question  has  been  prominent  for  several  years 
in  many  of  the  States.  During  the  present  year  the  State 
contract  system  has  been  adopted  by  Idaho,  Oregon,  and 
South  Carolina.  Minnesota,  on  the  other  hand,  has  aban¬ 
doned  the  State  system  after  a  trial  of  fifteen  years. 

Each  district  in  that  State  now  makes  official  contracts  for 
books.  The  State  superintendent  merely  furnishes  the  lists  of 
books  and  prices  filed  by  publishers,  to  the  officers  of  each  dis¬ 
trict.  The  question  of  free  text-books  may  be  submitted  to 
the  voters  of  any  district.  In  Indiana,  under  the  contract 
system,  it  is  now  made  the  duty  of  township  trustees  to  sell 
books  to  all  dealers  applying  therefor,  with  a  deduction  of  ten 
per  cent,  from  the  contract  price.  Half  of  this  deduction  is  to 
be  borne  by  the  contractor,  and  half  by  the  school  corporation. 
Such  sales  must  be  reported  to  the  county  superintendent, 
and  dealers  are  required  to  make  statements  of  the  number  of 
books  on  hand.  This  new  provision  is  evidently  a  concession 
to  local  dealers.  California  still  maintains  her  unique  scheme 
of  compiling  and  publishing  text-books.  In  Pennsylvania  free 
text-books  must  hereafter  be  supplied  by  all  school  districts. 

*  See  article  by  Professor  J.  W,  Jenks  in  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  March, 
1891. 
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This  was  formerly  optional  with  the  school  officers.  "Other 
necessary  school  supplies"  are  included  in  this  requirement. 
Rhode  Island  also  adopts  the  free  text-book  system  for  the 
entire  State. 

Connecticut  requires  that  text-books  in  physiology  and 
hygiene  give  one-fifth  of  their  space  to  a  discussion  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  narcotics,  and  their  effects  on  the  human  system, 
and  books  in  the  highest  grade  must  give  at  least  twenty  pages 
to  this  subject ;  but  when  such  matter  is  massed  at  the  end  of 
a  book,  such  a  book  is  not  considered  as  meeting  these 
requirements. 

Regulations  for  testing  the  qualifications  of  teachers  are 
being  made  more  and  more  stringent  in  nearly  all  the  States. 
In  Florida  and  Nevada,  uniform  State  teachers’  examinations 
have  recently  been  established.  In  Illinois,  State  certificates 
are  no  longer  to  be  granted  to  normal  graduates  without  exam¬ 
ination.  California  has  instituted  two  grades  of  certificates — 
high  school  and  grammar.  -County  boards  of  education  may 
grant  certificates  without  examination  to  graduates  of  any 
institution  in  the  United  States  which  the  State  board  has 
recommended  as  of  equal  rank  with  the  State  university,  when 
the  training  has  been  equivalent.  The  work  of  the  pedagogi¬ 
cal  department  of  the  State  university  is  also  to  be  recognized 
in  the  granting  of  certificates.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  define  by  statute  the  qualifications  which  a  college 
graduate  must  have  to  entitle  him  to  a  teacher’s  certificate. 
In  Kansas  the  State  board  of  education  may  examine  the 
work  of  any  college  or  university  in  the  State,  and  finding  the 
requirements  equal  to  those  of  the  State  normal  school,  may 
accept  the  grading  of  graduates  on  subjects  in  their  course  in 
lieu  of  examinations  for  a  State  certificate.  Graduates  must 
be  examined,  however,  on  the  so-called  “professional”  subjects 
included  in  the  normal  course.  A  Michigan  law  of  the  last 
legislative  session  provides  that  the  State  board  of  education 
shall  grant  teachers’  certificates  without  examination  to  any 
person  who  has  received  a  bachelor’s,  master’s,  or  doctor’s 
degree  from  any  college  in  the  State,  having  a  course  of  study 
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actually  taught  in  such  college  of  not  less  than  four  years  in 
addition  to  the  preparatory  work  necessary  for  admission  to 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  in  addition  thereto,  a  course 
in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  of  at  least  one  college  year 
of  five  and  a  half  hours  per  week,  which  shall  have  been 
approved  by  the  board  of  education,  which  course  shall  have 
been  taken  by  such  person  who  shall  have  received  a  diploma 
therefor,  and  shall  include  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
applicant  by  the  college  granting  such  diploma  as  to  qualifica¬ 
tion  and  fitness  for  teaching.  A  life  certificate  is  to  be 
granted  on  satisfactory  proof  of  successful  teaching  for  three 
years  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  Furthermore,  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  State  board  of  education  to  carefully  examine  any 
-course  of  study  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  that  may  be 
submitted  to  it  by  the  trustees  of  any  college,  and,  if  satisfac¬ 
tory,  to  furnish  such  trustees  with  a  written  certificate  of 
approval.  If  at  any  time  the  State  board  shall  conclude  that 
any  college  is  not  giving  such  instruction  as  shall  be  approved 
by  the  board,  notice  is  to  be  given  to  the  trustees  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  and  thereafter  no  teacher’s  certificates  shall  be  granted  the 
graduates  of  such  college  until  the  board  shall  be  satisfied  that 
proper  instruction  is  given. 

New  normal  schools  are  being  opened  from  year  to  year 
under  legislative  authority.  Four  are  now  supported  by  Con¬ 
necticut,  the  new  State  of  Idaho  has  established  two,  and 
Washington  has  opened  one  in  addition  to  the  school  already 
in  existence.  In  Nevada  and  New  Mexico,  teachers’  insti¬ 
tutes  have  been  systematically  organized. 

Washington  provides  buildings  for  her  new  State  university 
and  regulates  the  investment  of  funds  for  that  institution. 
Alabama  opens  a  State  industrial  school  for  white  girls. 
Branch  agricultural  schools  and  experiment  stations  have  been 
opened  in  Alabama  and  New  Mexico.  North  Dakota  has 
decided  on  the  location  of  her  State  school  of  forestry.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  follows  the  example  set  by  New  York  in  imposing 
a  penalty  for  the  fraudulent  advertising  of  academic  degrees. 

The  subject  of  educational  legislation  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
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missed  without  some  reference  to  the  free  library  movement, 
which  sustains  in  more  than  one  State  the  most  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  work  of  the  public  schools.  The  appointment 
of  State  boards  of  library  commissioners  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  has  been  followed  by  most  gratifying  results. 
It  is  the  duty  of  these  commissions  to  encourage  the  founding 
and  growth  of  libraries  in  the  small  towns.  They  are  to  advise 
in  the  selection  of  books  for  such  libraries,  and  to  apportion 
public  moneys  for  the  purchase  of  books.  Supervision  of  the 
public  libraries  of  New  York  is  intrusted  to  the  Regents  of  the 
university,  who  undertake  to  give  instruction,  through  the 
State  library  staff,  on  the  organization  and  administration  of 
such  libraries,  and  to  aid  localities  by  selecting  or  buying 
books  and  arranging  exchanges  and  loans.  The  Regents  also 
apportion  a  fund  for  free  libraries  throughout  the  State. 
Traveling  libraries  of  one  hundred  carefully  selected  volumes 
each  are  sent  out  from  Albany  at  frequent  intervals  to  public 
libraries,  and  to  communities  about  to  establish  them. 
Wholly  distinct  from  this  public  library  system  of  the  State  is 
the  system  of  school  libraries  managed  by  the  department  of 
public  instruction,  with  an  annual  appropriation  of  fifty-five 
thousand  dollars.  These  latter  are  hereafter  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  school  uses  and  to  be  purchased  with  such  uses 
distinctly  in  view.  Maine  and  Connecticut  have  this  year 
passed  laws  intended  to  extend  greatly  the  usefulness  of  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  in  those  States.  The  former  State  offers  as  an 
annual  subsidy  to  every  town  or  city  maintaining  a  free  library 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount  expended  by  such  town  or  city 
for  that  purpose.  Towns  of  less  than  fifteen  hundred  inhabit¬ 
ants,  having  no  free  public  library,  are  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  State  library  books  bought  for  the  purpose  to  ai  din  the 
formation  of  such  a  library,  such  donation  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  dollars  in  value.  Librarians  may  receive  instruction 
at  the  State  library  in  cataloguing  and  other  matters  of  library 
administration.  In  Connecticut  the  State  board  of  education 
is  charged  with  the  appointment  of  a  public  library  committee 
to  advise  librarians  and  public-school  teachers  in  regard  to  the 
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selection  and  purchase  of  books,  cataloguing,  etc.  This  com¬ 
mittee  is  further  authorized  to  expend  for  the  establishment  of 
a  free  public  library  in  any  town  not  already  provided  with 
one,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  the  amount  expended  by  the  town 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  dollars. 
All  of  this  sum  must  be  spent  for  books.  Both  laws  insist 
that  a  certain  sum  be  raised  by  the  local  community  before 
the  State  will  grant  its  aid,  either  in  the  form  of  money  or  of 
books.  They  provide,  however,  in  every  reasonable  way,  for 
the  encouragement  of  local  library  interest  and  enterprise  by 
the  State  government,  and  especially  seek  to  foster  such  inter¬ 
est  and  enterprise  in  the  small  and  out-of-the-way  places, 
where  educational  advantages  are  chiefly  lacking.  From  this 
intelligent  action  on  the  part  of  the  New  England  States  and 
New  York,  looking  to  the  stimulation  and  wise  direction  of 
intellectual  tastes  and  cravings  everywhere  among  the  people 
of  those  commonwealths,  the  cause  of  education  must  surely 
gain  an  impetus  not  to  be  measured  by  the  dollars  and  cents 
appropriated. 


William  B.  Shaw 
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A  FOREIGNER’S  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  CHICAGO 
EDUCATIONAL  CONGRESSES 

The  editor  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review  has  been  so  kind 
as  to  request  me  to  put  on  record  my  impressions  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  congresses,  recently  held  in  Chicago  in  connection 
with  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  at  which  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  present  as  a  delegate  from  the  government 
of  the  French  Republic.  He  doubtless  thought  that,  though 
lacking  in  the  ability  which  I  discovered  in  the  work  of  my 
American  colaborers,  a  foreign  observer,  a  stranger  in  the 
country,  having  to  appreciate  the  vast  expanse  of  American 
pedagogic  ideas  displayed  at  the  congresses,  would  exhibit  in 
his  judgments  the  independence  and  perhaps  the  fresh  impres¬ 
sions  of  a  European  discovering  a  new  world.  While  I  hope 
that  the  readers  of  the  Review  will  not  be  disappointed,  I 
must  beg  their  indulgence  for  an  article  written  in  haste  and 
in  the  course  of  a  journey  that  presented  on  every  hand 
objects  of  interest  to  occupy  my  thoughts  and  excite  my 
imagination. 

The  educational  congresses  of  Chicago  were  of  the  greatest 
importance,  because  of  the  diversity  of  the  questions  treated, 
and  because  of  the  number  of  educators  who  took  part,  as 
speakers  or  as  auditors.  President  Angell  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  who  played  there  a  brilliant  rSle,  had  reason  to 
say:  "Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  revival  of  interest 
in  education  in  this  country.”  And  the  meeting  has  been 
remarkable  also  in  that  it  continued  during  a  fortnight.  I  do 
not  know  whether  in  any  other  country  a  convention  for  the 
consideration  of  questions  interesting  surely,  but  serious  and 
heavy,  and  necessarily  a  little  monotonous,  could  be  continued 
for  fifteen  days.  The  American  educators  have  given  us 
there,  by  their  persistent  assiduity,  by  their  constancy  which 
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nothing  could  disturb,  a  fine  example.  Notice  that  the  meet¬ 
ings  took  place  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening,  commencing 
daily  at  9  A.  M.,  or  even  earlier,  and  terminating  sometimes 
not  until  midnight.  Consider  that,  in  order  to  be  present,  one 
must  resist  all  the  seductions  of  the  great  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  vast  dimensions  and  the 
construction  of  the  building  where  the  reunions  were  held,  the 
Memorial  Art  Palace,  the  heat  was  suffocating,  and  on  some 
days  intolerable. 

The  honor  of  the  success  of  the  congress  is  due  in  the  first 
place  to  the  enterprising  organizers,  to  those  who  prepared  the 
work,  arranged  the  programmes,  and  distributed  to  a  great 
number  of  different  sections  the  questions  to  be  discussed 
at  the  meetings;  to  those  also  who  during  the  sessions 
maintained  their  good  humor,  encouraged  others  to  begin 
speaking,  enriched  the  discussions  or  directed  them  with  an 
exquisite  courtesy  and  an  admirable  tact;  to  those  gentlemen 
especially  who  played  the  rdle  of  presiding  officers — Mr.  Charles 
C.  Bonney  in  the  first  congress.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  in  the  second. 

There  was,  in  effect,  not  one  congress  but  two:  the  first 
which  lasted  from  July  17  to  July  26  and  which  had  been 
organized  specially  by  the  local  committee  of  Chicago;  the 
second,  which  continued  from  July  25  to  July  28,  and  which 
took  place  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Association  of 
Education. 

Dr.  Harris,  the  commissioner  of  education  in  Washington, 
is  well  known  not  to  Americans  alone.  He  is  honored  and 
appreciated  by  foreigners,  particularly  in  France,  where  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  which  he  is 
chief,  are  read  and  studied  with  care.  I  shall  never  forget 
with  what  kindness  he  received  me  in  Washington,  and  I  recall 
with  pleasure  the  part  he  took  in  1889  in  the  educational 
congress  at  Paris.  I  had  the  honor  to  take  part  in  the  ap¬ 
plause  that  greeted  his  appearance  upon  the  platform  in  the 
reunions  at  Chicago  and  that  accompanied  his  speeches. 

Mr.  Bonney,  on  the  other  hand,  was  unknown  to  me,  and  I 
do  not  think  his  name  seemed  very  familiar  to  the  teachers  of 
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America ;  but  he  is  an  honored  citizen  of  Chicago,  although 
not  a  professional  teacher;  a  man  to  whom  no  question  con¬ 
cerning  educational  matters  was  unfamiliar.  He  opened  and 
closed  the  meetings  with  great  dignity;  he  promoted  the 
acquaintance  of  the  divisions,  was  always  ready  to  speak,  and 
found  on  all  occasions  the  appropriate  word  to  say  under  the 
circumstances. 

This  I  should  say  is  one  of  those  general  qualities  which  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  to  notice  in  the  American  teachers 
whom  I  have  met ;  they  express  themselves  with  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  facility,  with  a  remarkable  abundance  of  words.  In 
France  it  is  not  rare  to  encounter  distinguished  men,  writers 
or  renowned  savants,  whose  elocution  is  painful  through  timid¬ 
ity  or  some  other  cause.  In  America  it  is  not  so.  You  have 
there  either  the  gift  or  the  habit  of  speech.  Eloquence  is 
natural,  or  is  due  to  the  manner  of  education  or  the  constant 
opportunities  for  exercise  in  public  discourse.  I  particularly 
remarked  this  aptitude  to  express  strongly  and  vividly  one’s 
thought  in  the  discussions  which  followed  the  reading  of 
papers  prepared  at  leisure  by  one  and  another  member  of  the- 
congress.  Formerly  in  meetings  of  this  kind,  when  the  speaker 
had  finished  reading  his  paper,  one  was  content  to  applaud  or 
pass  on  to  another  reading.  At  the  Chicago  congresses,  hap¬ 
pily,  the  time  was  spent  in  a  different  way.  Thus  at  a  special 
meeting  concerning  the  psychology  of  the  child,  presided  over 
with  great  ability  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  or  one  in  which 
Professor  Earl  Barnes  of  Leland  Stanford  University  read  an 
interesting  paper  entitled  "A  Study  of  Children’s  Theology,’' 
speakers  followed  in  rapid  succession,  taking  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  express  their  objections  or  to  make  known  their  per¬ 
sonal  observations,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  president 
to  terminate  a  discussion  that  seemed  endless.  I  noticed 
the  same  in  another  congress,  in  the  department  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Publications,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
venerable  Henry  Barnard,  the  editor  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Education^  and  in  which  I  had  myself  to  attempt  a  paper 
upon  the  educational  journals  of  France.  Several  of  my 
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^auditors  engaged  in  a  long  discussion,  among  others,  President 
James  Mac  Alister  of  Drexel  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Rounds,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Monroe;  and  all  spoke  fluently,  showing 
■a  rare  ability  in  treating  the  question  at  issue  and  also  a  sym¬ 
pathy  for  France  which  touched  me  deeply.  Neither  shall  I 
iorget  the  good  wishes  expressed  by  Mr.  Barnard  in  the  same 
:meeting  when,  in  rendering  homage  to  the  achievements  of 
my  country  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  reforming  our 
system  of  education,  he  declared  that  the  French  had  the 
•courage  to  realize  and  put  into  practice  the  ideas  of  1789. 

At  the  Congris  de  V Exposition  Universelle  de  Paris  in  1889, 
the  questions  placed  upon  the  programme  were  strictly  lim¬ 
ited.  There  were  only  three  in  the  congress  of  primary 
instruction,  and  five  in  the  congress  of  secondary  and  higher 
education.  At  Chicago,  the  method  followed  was  entirely 
different.  There  was  no  limitation.  All  questions  were  con¬ 
sidered.  The  entire  field  of  education,  in  its  principles,  in  the 
underlying  psychology,  and  in  its  diverse  applications,  was  set 
before  the  congress  for  discussion.  And  the  record  of  the 
work  of  the  congress  when  published,  will  constitute  a  verita¬ 
ble  encyclopedic  pedagogique. 

This  method  without  doubt  had  its  objections.  The  greatest 
was  that  the  members  were  obliged  to  separate,  and,  each 
according  to  his  aptitude  or  his  taste,  to  attend  the  special 
reunions  where  were  treated  particular  subjects.  One  wished 
to  be  everywhere  at  once,  and  that  was  impossible.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Chicago  method  had  its  advantages 
and  the  results  were  most  happy.  By  multiplying  the  ques¬ 
tions  for  discussion  interest  was  excited,  the  attention' of 
.a  greater  number  of  people  was  secured,  and  the  influence  of 
the  congress  was  extended  to  a  larger  body  of  educators.  At 
'Chicago,  one  knew  in  advance  that  there  would  be  something 
for  all:  for  those  interested  in  universities,  in  colleges  and 
;  academies,  in  normal  schools,  in  high  schools,  in  grammar 
;  schools  and  elementary  schools,  and  also  for  the  professors  of 
•special  subjects,  for  those  engaged  in  manual  training,  in  art, 
and  in  music.  Each  was  assured  that  for  his  scholastic 
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specialty  he  would  find,  in  one  or  another  of  the  different 
sections  of  a  congress  really  universal,  something  to  say  or,  at 
least,  something  to  learn. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  congress  of 
Chicago  is  the  important  part  taken  in  it  by  women.  In 
France,  unhappily,  we  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  see  the 
feminine  element  play  a  r6le  so  important  in  public  discus¬ 
sions;  and  I  shall  not  fail,  on  my  return  to  Europe,  to  cite,  as; 
a  model  for  the  women  of  France  to  follow,  the  example  set 
by  their  American  sisters.  The  women  were  everywhere :  in- 
the  audience,  where  they  dominated  by  their  number,  atten¬ 
tive  and  thoughtful;  upon  the  stage,  where  their  elegant 
toilets  contrasted  agreeably  with  the  black  costumes  of  the 
men,  bringing  by  their  presence  to  the  grave  discussions  I 
know  not  what  of  charm  and  of  grace.  And  among  the  fem¬ 
inine  members  of  the  congress  there  were  not  only  instruct¬ 
resses,  professors  of  every  degree  from  every  corner  of  the 
United  States,  who  came  at  the  call  of  professional  duty,  but 
there  were  also  women  of  the  world,  who  desired  to  testify  to 
the  interest  that  educational  topics  awakened  in  their  minds- 
I  regretted  that  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  President  of  the 
Woman’s  Branch  of  the  Auxiliary,  whose  name  was  inscribed 
upon  the  first  page  of  all  the  programmes,  did  not  find  the  time 
in  the  midst  of  her  numerous  occupations  to  make  at  least  one 
appearance  in  the  meetings  of  the  delegates.  The  foreign 
delegates  especially  had  a  lively  desire  to  greet  and  to  see  this 
distinguished  lady,  who  seemed  to  them  to  be  at  the  time  the 
queen  of  Chicago.  Failing  to  hear  the  president,  however,, 
they  heard  the  vice  president  of  the  Woman’s  Branch,  Mrs. 
Charles  Henrotin,  and  they  applauded  when  she  said  among^ 
other  excellent  things:  “Woman  is  the  link  between  the  child 
and  the  university,’’  and  when  she  declared  as  an  accomplished! 
fact  “the  advent  of  woman  in  the  educational  field.’’  I  do  not 
wish  to  wrong  the  men,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  women  had  a 
most  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  the  congresses.  I  desire 
to  mention,  at  least,  the  names  of  some  of  those  whose  rom- 
munications  were  especially  interesting  in  the  kindergarten 
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and  other  sections.  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cooper  of  California  treated 
the  pretty  subject,  “Every  Mother  a  Kindergartner.”  Miss 
Angeline  Brooks  of  New  York  spoke  of  the  relations  of 
play  and  work;  Mrs.  Kate  Tupper  Galpin  of  Pasadena  spoke 
on  methods  of  teaching  ethics  in  schools,  and  Mrs.  Thane 
Miller  of  Cincinnati  discoursed  upon  the  education  of  girls. 
But  how  shall  I  mention  all  the  names?  At  least  let  me  not 
forget  Miss  Josephine  Locke  of  Chicago,  who,  with  so  much 
fascination  and  gentleness,  animated  by  her  words  and  pres¬ 
ence  several  of  the  special  meetings.  This  is  certainly  one 
of  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  educational  reunion  of  the 
universal  exposition  of  1893 — the  development  of  rSle  ol 
women  in  the  public  meetings.  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony 
remarked  in  one  of  the  meetings  that  she  recalled  the  fact  that 
women  teachers  were  not  allowed  to  speak  in  meeting  fifty 
years  ago.  " Aujourd' hui,"  she  added,  “women  are  asserting 
themselves  and  taking  their  place  in  every  department  of  the 
world’s  work.  The  world  has  changed.  It  is  a  perfect  revo¬ 
lution!”  Happy  revolution!  Though  the  United  States  has 
presented  the  first  example,  yet  this  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  change  in  Europe,  where  women  are  now  engaged  more 
and  more  in  educational  work  and  are  invited  to  express  pub¬ 
licly  their  sentiments  and  their  ideas  upon  education,  in  which 
they  excel  by  reason  of  their  tenderness  and  sympathy  for 
children — qualities  in  which  they  have  an  incontestable 
superiority  over  men. 

It  is  assuredly  to  American  educators  that  should  be  attrib¬ 
uted  the  greater  part  of  the  grand  success  of  the  congress  at 
Chicago.  But  the  foreign  delegates  were  there  in  great  num¬ 
ber;  and  because  of  their  presence,  the  congresses,  and  indeed 
the  exposition  itself,  assumed  the  international  character  which 
the  organizers  desired  to  give  to  this  assembly  of  the  teachers 
of  the  world.  England,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  France,  in  a 
word,  the  principal  European  states,  sent  representatives 
who  read  their  papers,  improvised  discussions,  and  took  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  different  sections.  I  shall  not 
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attempt  to  write  here  all  the  names  of  these  foreign  envoys. 
I  recall  only  the  principal  ones,  those  whose  discourses  were 
the  most  remarkable :  Dr.  Stephan  Waetzoldt,  general  commis¬ 
sioner  in  charge  of  the  German  Imperial  exhibit,  who  took  for 
the  subject  of  his  communication  the  school  reform  in  Ger¬ 
many;  Prince  Serge  Wolkonsky,  delegate  of  the  Russian 
Ministry  of  public  instruction,  who  spoke  with  great  eloquence 
of  the  progress  of  Russia  in  scholarship;  Professor  Bela 
Kr^csy,  delegate  from  Hungary,  who  discussed  the  special 
question  whether  algebra  or  geometry  should  come  first  in  the 
course  of  study  of  secondary  schools;  Professor  W.  Lager- 
stedt,  delegate  from  Sweden,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  public 
educational  system  of  Sweden;  Mme.  Fanny  Zampini-Salazar, 
delegate  from  Italy,  who  with  vivacity  and  eloquence  unfolded 
the  new  movement  in  the  Italian  universities. 

But  it  was  not  Europe  alone  that  was  represented  at 
Chicago.  Japan  and  Australia  had  their  delegates.  Miss 
Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore  from  Japan  presented  an  address 
before  the  congress  of  elementary  education  on  the  teaching 
of  geography.  Mr.  Sidney  Stott  from  Melbourne  read  a  paper 
on  stenography.  There  was  no  Chinaman  at  the  congress,  but 
he  was  not  unmentioned.  An  address  on  “The  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  in  China,”  by  John  Fryer,  was  among  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  features. 

The  other  parts  of  North  America  and  South  America  were 
not  neglected.  Canada  sent  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
from  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Mr.  Ross,  and  Mr.  James  L. 
Hughes,  inspector  of  schools  in  the  City  of  Toronto.  From 
Chili  and  from  Uruguay  came  Dr.  Alberto  Gomez  Ruano, 
commissioner  in  charge  of  the  educational  exhibit  of 
Uruguay,  and  Don  J.  Abelardo  Nuflez,  general  inspector 
of  primary  instruction  in  Chili. 

Africa  alone,  the  “Dark  Continent,”  that  part  of  the  world 
which  in  ancient  times  was  most  advanced  in  civilization,  was 
unrepresented.  And  yet  that  is  not  quite  exact,  for  the  con¬ 
gress  had  as  one  of  its  members  M.  Benjamin  Buisson,  director 
of  the  College  Alaoni  of  Tunis.  It  is,  then,  the  entire  universe 
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which  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  United  States,  and 
which,  by  its  haste  to  present  itself  in  Chicago,  testified  to  the 
large  place  that  the  American  Republic  rightfully  holds  in 
the  thought  of  humanity.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  calculate 
the  number  of  delegates  from  foreign  lands,  separated  from 
North  America  by  immense  distances,  who  were  present  at 
the  World’s  Fair. 

Yet,  thanks  to  their  sojourn  of  several  days  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  that  city  became  for  the  time  being  the  center  of 
the  educational  world,  where  questions  the  most  general  and 
abstract  in  character  were  discussed.  Each  of  the  delegates 
had  the  opportunity  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  principal 
traits  of  the  scholastic  condition  of  each  of  the  civilized  coun> 
tries;  and  anyone  having  the  gift  of  ubiquity,  and  able  to  be 
present  at  all  the  meetings,  might  have  made,  without  moving^ 
from  his  chair,  the  tour  of  the  pedagogical  world. 

I  may  be  permitted,  in  my  character  as  president  of  the 
French  delegation,  to  speak  with  some  fullness  of  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  my  colleagues  in  the  deliberations  of  the  congress. 
The  government  of  the  French  Republic  has  manifested  by 
the  number  of  its  envoys  the  interest  it  attaches  to  the  enter¬ 
prise  undertaken  by  the  United  States  and  more  particularly 
by  the  State  of  Illinois.  Our  delegation  had  no  less  than 
eight  members :  M.  Steeg,  general  inspector  of  primary  educa¬ 
tion,  director  of  the  Musee  P^dagogique  of  Paris,  appointed 
especially  to  organize  our  exhibit;  M.  Haller,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Nancy ;  M.  Chevrillon,  professor 
oi  the  English  language  and  criticism  at  the  University  of 
Lille;  M.  Buisson,  director  of  the  Normal  School  of  Tunis; 
Mile.  Dugard,  professor  at  the  Lydce  de  fillcs  Moliire  at  Paris ; 
M.  Martin,  director  of  a  school  primaire  supirieure  at  Hirson ; 
M.  Serrurier,  director  of  a  school  primaire  d^mentaire  at 
Havre,  and  lastly  myself,  who  had  the  honor  to  preside  over 
the  delegation. 

Except  M.  Steeg  and  M.  Haller,  all  the  members  of  the 
delegation  took  part  in  the  congress,  and  the  sympathetic 
reception  that  was  accorded  to  their  addresses  has  led  me  to 
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think  that  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  readers  of 
this  article  to  find  here  a  brief  risum^  of  their  different 
communications. 

M.  Chevrillon  spoke  on  several  occasions,  but  received  special 
notice  for  his  paper  upon  the  teaching  of  literature  in  the 
French  universities.  He  insisted  particularly  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  study  of  the  English  language  and  literature, 
declaring  that  English  rather  than  German  literature  con¬ 
formed  to  the  genius  and  aspirations  of  his  race.  The  Amer¬ 
icans  applauded  vigorously  at  this  eulogy  of  the  English 
language,  and  the  Germans,  who  were  present  in  large  numbers, 
had  the  good  taste  to  smile  at  what  the  speaker  said  in  dis¬ 
paragement  of  their  tongue. 

M.  Benjamin  Buisson,  who  is  not  unknown  to  the  American 
public,  from  the  fact  that  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  organ¬ 
izing  the  educational  exhibit  at  the  Exhibition  of  New 
Orleans,  was  most  heartily  welcomed.  One  meeting  in  which 
he  appeared  was  that  of  elerhentary  instruction  presided  over 
by  General  Eaton.  M.  Buisson  read  a  paper  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  primary  studies  in  France,  showing  that  this 
programme  is  complete,  since  it  contains  all  the  essential 
branches,  and  also  all  the  accessory  branches  which  American 
educators  wish  to  have  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States.  M.  Buisson  likewise  did 
not  omit  to  express  the  wish  that  France  herself  might  profit 
by  the  example  set  by  America  in  her  laws  and  her  educa¬ 
tional  reforms. 

Mile.  Dugard  represented  at  Chicago  the  new  education  in 
France,  since  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  secondary  instruc¬ 
tion  for  young  women  is  no  farther  back  than  1880.  In 
consequence  of  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  and  also  of  her 
personal  qualities,  she  was  able  to  excite  in  her  auditors 
a  lively  interest.  Especially  was  this  the  case  when  she 
gave  a  general  account  of  the  organization  of  our  Lycies 
for  young  women,  of  the  curriculum,  the  time  and  the 
division  of  studies,  and  the  spirit  of  our  education  for 
women,  and  entered  into  detail  on  several  matters,  for  ex- 
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ample  upon  the  study  of  ethics,  of  psychology,  of  law,  and  of 
living  languages. 

M.  Martin  spoke  upon  questions  connected  with  his  own 
work,  the  instruction  in  manual  training,  giving  an  account  of 
its  history  and  its  progress  in  France,  telling  in  what  schools 
and  in  what  manner  it  is  the  practice  to  work  in  iron  and  in 
wood.  He  also  presented  to  his  audience  a  statement  of  the 
organization  of  different  schools  for  the  professional  training 
of  the  professors  in  normal  schools  and  of  the  teachers  of  our 
schools  primaire.  He  explained  how  he  himself  learned  the 
English  language  according  to  the  system  now  adopted  of 
sending  to  England  some  teachers  chosen  from  among  the 
most  intelligent. 

These  different  communications  were  made  in  English  and 
thus  could  be  understood  and  enjoyed  by  all  in  the  audience. 
Such  was  not  the  case,  and  I  say  it  with  regret,  with  the 
addresses  made  by  the  president  of  the  delegation,  and  with 
that  of  M.  Serrurier.  The  latter,  however,  with  characteristic 
ability  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  savings  boxes 
{caisses  d'^pargne)  for  the  pupils,  which  have  been  in  existence 
in  his  own  school  since  1875.  Each  pupil  deposits  each  week 
several  sous,  thus  saving  the  money  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted  in  useless  expenditures.  In  1892  the  sum  placed  in 
the  boxes  at  the  school  of  M.  Serrurier  amounted  to  26,663 
francs.  He  next  spoke  of  scientific  teaching  by  the  use  of 
photographs  and  views.  A  society  organized  at  Havre  in 
1880,  of  which  M.  Serrurier  is  the  very  efficient  secretary,  has 
propagated  all  over  France,  and  even  in  foreign  lands,  this 
method  of  objective  teaching.  The  society  sends,  free  of 
charge,  to  all  who  ask  for  them  collections  of  views  that  have 
done  much  to  popularize  such  studies  as  natural  history, 
geography,  art,  etc.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  society  has 
sent  out  as  many  as  4140  such  collections. 

The  French  delegates,  in  a  word,  did  what  they  could  to 
make  their  listeners  familiar  with  recent  changes  in  the  regime 
pidagogiquc.  In  return,  they  have  observed  in  the  congresses 
at  Chicago  much  which  will  not  be  lost  for  France  and  by 
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which  they  will  profit.  They  return  to  their  own  country,  satis¬ 
fied  to  have  been  present  at  a  great  spectacle,  and  animated 
by  a  noble  emulation.  They  have  seen  the  marvelous  results 
of  liberty  and  of  tolerance.  With  admiration  they  have  wit¬ 
nessed  with  what  knowledge,  with  what  a  realization  of  their 
social  importance,  with  what  wide  religious  toleration,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  education  are  studied  in  America.  The  congress  was 
opened  always  at  the  first  meeting  by  a  prayer,  in  which  some¬ 
times  a  Protestant  and  sometimes  a  Catholic  clergyman  in¬ 
voked  upon  the  assembly  the  blessing  of  Heaven. 

Finally,  as  I  had  the  honor  to  say  to  the  meeting  in  closing, 
we  carry  from  these  reunions  the  remembrance  of  the  cordial 
relations  that  have  been  established  between  us  and  our 
American  colaborers.  The  friendships  we  have  made  we  shall 
cultivate  by  correspondence  and  shall  not  allow  them  to  die 
out.  Meanwhile  we  promise  to  revive  them  at  the  approach¬ 
ing  congress  of  the  exposition  universelle  of  Paris  in  1900 — a 
congress  to  which  we  look  forward  as  a  rendez-vous  of  our 
colleagues  in  America  and  to  which  we  welcome  them  in 
advance. 

Gabriel  Compayr£ 

Academy  of  Poitiers, 

France 
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EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION  (I) 

The  educational  exhibits  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  have 
been  inspected  and  studied  and  discussed  by  thousands  of 
people  during  the  past  five  months.  They  present  such  a 
wealth  of  material  to  illustrate  every  side  of  the  educational 
problem,  that  no  visitor,  whatever  his  previous  training,  or 
present  occupation,  can  fail  to  find  some  point  of  contact. 
One  sees  not  only  school-teachers  and  students  of  education, 
but  farmers,  mechanics,  merchants,  and  professional  men 
studying  them  closely. 

Naturally  the  work  of  the  new  education,  which  aims  to  pro¬ 
duce  tangible  results  and  to  educate  through  a  process  of 
learning  by  doing,  is  far  easier  to  represent  than  the  older 
academic  work.  The  average  World’s  Fair  visitor  passes  by 
an  exhibit  of  routine  common  school  work  because  it  is  not 
showy,  and  stops  at  exhibits  of  shop  work,  of  decorative 
design,  or  of  some  other  subject  in  which  tangible  results  have 
been  secured.  He  likes  to  find  evidences  that  education  pre¬ 
pares  pupils  for  their  life  work,  and  enables  them  to  reach  a 
higher  place  in  the  industrial  order  than  they  could  otherwise 
attain.  He  is  likely,  however,  to  judge  exhibits  of  this  char¬ 
acter  by  an  absolute  standard,  making  finish  and  accuracy  the 
tests,  and  ignoring  the  fundamental  ideas  of  manual  training : 
that  it  is  a  discipline  of  the  mind  through  the  hand,  and  that  the 
strength  of  the  reflex  influence — and  not  the  value  of  material 
products — is  really  the  measure  of  success. 

Another  class  of  visitors,  much  smaller  in  number  than  the 
first,  is  attracted  by  something  more  than  superficial  excel¬ 
lence.  Having  a  general  knowledge  of  the  work  they  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  it,  and  are  ready  to  examine  all  of  the 
exhibits  with  some  care,  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  educa¬ 
tional  progress. 
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The  third,  and  by  far  the  most  important  class  of  visitors  to 
this  section,  is  composed  of  teachers  and  professional  educators. 
Never  before  have  the  teachers  in  this  country  had  such  an 
opportunity  to  study  a  large  and  representative  collection. 
Most  of  them  have  been  so  tied  down  to  work  in  a  narrow 
field  that  they  do  not  know  what  other  schools  are  doing. 
They  gather  at  the  Fair  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information 
which  gives  them  new  power  to  teach  successfully. 

The  educational  section  is,  however,  but  one  of  many  inter¬ 
esting  features  of  the  Fair,  and  can  claim  only  a  small  part  of 
the  time  of  the  average  visitor.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for 
persons  interested  in  education  to  depend  mainly  on  published 
reports  for  their  knowledge  of  the  section  devoted  to  that  sub¬ 
ject.  The  great  importance  of*educational  work  has  led  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  devote 
considerable  space  to  descriptions  of  the  exhibits ;  but  most  of 
the  articles  have  merely  described  and  have  made  no  attempt 
to  compare  or  interpret.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  complete  record  of  the  contents  of  the  educational 
section,  together  with  a  comparative  study  of  its  most  impor¬ 
tant  features.  Fortunately  the  Exposition  authorities  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  such  a  record  and  comparison,  by  appointing  competent 
experts  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  judge  the  educational  ex¬ 
hibits  and  award  medals  and  prizes  for  the  best.  Their  report 
will  form  a  permanent  record  of  the  present  condition  of  edu¬ 
cation,  as  far  as  it  is  shown  by  the  Exposition,  and  should  prove 
very  suggestive  and  helpful  to  teachers  everywhere. 

Since  the  work  of  describing  individual  exhibits  and  of  re¬ 
cording  the  contents  of  the  educational  section,  as  a  whole, 
will  be  so  fully  done  by  others,  the  writer  of  the  present  series 
of  articles  will  not  attempt  to  do  either  of  these  thoroughly, 
but  will  simply  note  a  few  of  the  salient  features  of  educational 
work  as  shown  by  the  exhibits.  He  will  deal  broadly  with 
schools  of  every  sort,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university, 
without  attempting  to  enter  into  details  or  even  touch  upon 
those  parts  of  school  work  whose  exhibits  would  require  a 
minute  expert  examination. 
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After  discussing  such  general  topics  as  classification  and 
arrangement,  methods  of  installation  and  the  kind  of  exhibits 
shown  by  different  schools,  he  will  describe  a  few  typical 
exhibits  from  the  fields  of  higher  education,  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  and  of  industrial,  technical,  and  special  education. 

The  official  classification  of  exhibits  is  very  comprehensive 
and  forms  the  basis  on  which  awards  will  be  made  by  the 
judges.  It  is  well  adapted  to  this  purpose,  but  does  not  fur¬ 
nish  a  working  plan  that  could  be  followed  by  school  men  in 
preparing  exhibits. 

The  Exposition  authorities  did  not  intend  that  it  should  be 
used  in  that  way,  but  preferred  that  each  exhibitor  should  be 
left  free  to  prepare  and  arrange  his  exhibit  in  his  own  way,, 
providing  he  should  conform  to  a  few  general  regulations. 

The  result  of  this  policy  is  a  display  that  has  many  original 
features,  and  represents  admirably  a  great  variety  of  schools, 
but  lacks  the  one  characteristic  that  would  be  most  helpful  tO' 
the  student  of  education — a  degree  of  uniformity.  Each 
foreign  nation,  each  of  the  United  States,  and  each  chartered 
or  private  institution  forms  an  independent  unit.  One 
groups  the  exhibits  according  to  subjects  of  study,  another 
according  to  school  grades,  and  a  third  on  geographical  lines. 
Some  show  the  best  work  they  have  done  during  the  current 
year,  and  others  during  a  series  of  years.  Some  send  a  few 
papers  from  a  large  number  of  schools,  and  others  a  large 
number  of  papers  from  a  few  schools.  Some  aim  to  give  a 
symmetrical  view  of  the  work  actually  done  by  pupils,  others 
of  the  work  that  ought  to  be  done  by  pupils ;  and  still  others 
make  no  attempt  at  symmetry,  but  show  whatever  will  attract 
the  eye,  even  if  it  has  little  or  no  educational  significance. 
Some  display  regular  school  work,  and  others  work  prepared 
for  this  occasion. 

Even  these  confusing  differences  might  not  annoy  the 
student  seriously,  if  he  could  recognize  them  on  sight ;  but 
this  he  cannot  always  do.  He  sees  an  exhibit  that  pleases  him, 
and  he  wants  to  know  what  it  represents  ;  what  is  the  age  and 
sex  of  pupils  and  their  previous  preparation  ;  the  position  of 
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the  subject  in  the  complete  course  of  study ;  the  conditions 
under  which  the  exhibit  was  prepared ;  the  amount  of  assist¬ 
ance  given  by  the  teacher ;  the  degree  to  which  the  exhibit  is 
typical  of  the  average  work  of  a  large  number  of  pupils,  and 
so  on.  The  answers  to  some  of  these  questions,  especially 
those  concerning  age,  sex,  and  grade  of  pupils,  can  usually  be 
learned  from  the  exhibit ;  but  answers  to  others,  which  are 
quite  as  important  in  a  comparative  study,  are  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  omit  a  great  many  attractive 
exhibits  froni  this  discussion,  simply  because  the  schools  from 
which  they  were  sent,  have  made  no  provision  for  helping  the 
student  of  education  to  interpret  them. 

The  general  arrangement  of  educational  exhibits,  and  their 
distribution  through  many  different  buildings,  have  been  noted 
in  a  previous  article  in  this  Review.*  Since  it  was  written, 
several  foreign  exhibits  have  been  added,  and  home  displays 
have  been  strengthened  and  improved.  The  more  important 
of  these  additions  will  be  noted  in  the  appropriate  place. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  organization,  the  educational 
exhibits  may  be  grouped  under  five  heads : 

(1)  Individual  exhibits. 

(2)  Collective  exhibits. 

(3)  Institutional  exhibits. 

(4)  Commercial  exhibits. 

(5)  Active  exhibits. 

An  individual  exhibit  is  one  made  by  a  single  person  or 
school,  without  reference  to  what  is  shown  by  others.  It  may 
be  typical  of  an  important  class  of  schools,  or  it  may  be  an 
isolated  example  of  special  education. 

A  collective  exhibit  is  one  sent  by  a  number  of  similar 
institutions,  each  of  which  sinks  its  individuality  and  unites 
with  the  others  to  form  a  collection  of  work  typical  of  all. 
Nearly  all  the  public-school  exhibits  are  collective. 

An  institutional  exhibit  is  one  which  represents  a  system 
established  by  recognized  authority — usually  a  public-school 
•  Vol.  VI,  p.  74. 
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system.  A  very  good  example  of  this  is  the  exhibit  in  the 
Illinois  building,  which  represents  the  educational  work  of  all 
kinds  maintained  by  public  taxation  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
This,  of  course,  excludes  private  schools  and  all  chartered  in¬ 
stitutions  not  controlled  by  the  State. 

A  commercial  exhibit  is  one  made  by  a  publisher  of  text¬ 
books  or  a  manufacturer  of  educational  supplies.  His  motive 
is,  of  course,  to  sell  his  goods ;  but  he  knows  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  do  this  is  to  arrange  the  exhibit  so  that  its 
educational  value  is  apparent  at  a  glance.  One  of  the  best 
examples  of  this  group  is  the  Prang  exhibit,  which  contains  a 
series  of  cards  representing  a  model  four  years’  course  in 
drawing,  color,  and  form-study. 

An  active  exhibit  is  a  model  school  in  actual  operation. 
There  are  several  at  the  Exposition  which  will  be  described  in 
a  subsequent  article. 

On  account  of  the  infrequency  of  great  expositions,  the 
teachers  of  this  country  have  seldom  been  called  upon  to 
exhibit  their  work  on  a  large  scale  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  public.  Frequently,  educational  exhibits  are  prepared 
for  teachers’  gatherings ;  but,  as  a  rule,  these  represent  only 
single  schools  or  groups  of  schools,  and  are  intended  for  the  use 
of  persons  who  are  already  somewhat  familiar  with  the  work 
represented. 

An  international  educational  exposition  requires  a  different 
preparation,  aiming  as  it  does  to  illustrate  all  departments  of 
educational  work  in  such  a  way  that  the  ordinary  visitor  may 
study  and  compare  them  with  ease.  Among  the  great  numbers 
of  visitors,  few  are  experts  on  any  considerable  part  of  the 
exhibit. 

The  majority  are  people  who,  although  interested  in  educa¬ 
tional  work,  are  not  familiar  with  its  practical  details ;  who,  in 
order  to  understand  what  the  exhibit  represents,  need  all  the 
assistance  that  careful  arrangement,  plain  labels,  and  well- 
informed  custodians  can  supply. 

The  result  of  this  lack  of  familiarity  with  expositions  is  that 
many  schools  have  not  used  the  best  methods  in  preparing  and 
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installing  their  exhibits.  In  fact  the  greater  part  of  the 
methods  and  devices  used  this  year  were  invented  by  individual 
exhibitors  to  meet  necessities  as  they  arose,  and  were  not 
available  for  adoption  by  others  until  after  the  Exposition 
opened.  Some  are  very  ingenious  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
retained  as  useful  aids  at  subsequent  expositions. 

A  number  of  schools  have  succeeded  in  making  their 
exhibits  exceedingly  attractive.  They  accomplish  this  in 
various  ways.  Some  use  their  space  as  a  room — carpet  the 
floor,  line  the  walls  with  stuff  that  forms  a  pleasing  back¬ 
ground  for  pictures,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a  ceiling  of  thin 
white  cloth.  They  put  in  substantial  oak  furniture,  tables, 
bookcases,  chests  of  drawers,  and  comfortable  chairs,  and 
arrange  the  wall  exhibits  in  such  a  way  that  they  attract  even 
the  casual  observer.  Some  schools  add  other  artistic  features : 
it  may  be  a  bust  of  the  founder,  a  relief  model  of  the  campus, 
or  a  collection  of  portraits  of  celebrated  professors  and  alumni. 
This  room  arrangement  is,  however,  exceptional. 

Nearly  all  of  the  exhibitors  divide  their  space  into  alcoves, 
cover  the  walls  with  drawings  and  specimens  of  school  exercises, 
and  place  bound  volumes  of  pupils’  work  on  tables  ranged 
along  the  wall. 

Among  the  show  cases  used,  there  are  many  different  kinds : 
glass-covered  frames  hung  on  the  walls  and  filled  with  pictures, 
or  other  flat  exhibits ;  ordinary  show  cases  supported  by  legs 
or  by  a  case  of  drawers  or  a  cupboard  ;  and  large  upright  glass 
cases,  in  which  are  suspended  glass  shelves  to  hold  exhibits. 
There  are,  also,  several  varieties  of  wing  frames.  One  consists 
of  an  iron  upright  supporting  a  number  of  glass-covered  wings 
that  swing  on  hinges.  This  is  rather  heavy  and  clumsy  and 
takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room.  Modifications  of  this,  fitted 
with  only  half  the  number  of  wings,  are  used  against  the  wall.. 
The  kind  of  wing-frame  that  seems  best  adapted  to  its  purpose 
is  that  used  for  the  New  Jersey  public-school  exhibits.  It  is. 
an  upright  wooden  case  about  six  inches  deep.  In  front  is  a 
glass-covered  door,  which  is  usually  kept  closed  to  protect  the 
contents  from  dust.  This  door  is  arranged  to  hold  a  few  sped- 
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mens  of  the  work  with  which  the  case  is  filled.  Inside  are 
a  number  of  light,  strong  oak  wings  hung  on  separate  hinges. 
Each  can  be  detached  easily,  without  disturbing  the  others. 
By  a  simple  arrangement  of  grooves,  the  exhibits,  mounted  on 
cardboards  of  uniform  size,  slip  in  and  out  of  the  frames  very 
easily.  Such  cases  as  these  increase  the  amount  of  available 
wall  space  enormously,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  exhibits 
from  being  injured  or  destroyed.  There  are  a  great  many 
different  kinds  of  exhibits  displayed  on  the  walls :  pictures  and 
photographs  of  exteriors  and  interiors  of  buildings,  and  of 
equipment,  faculty,  and  students ;  specimens  of  students’  work — 
artistic,  literary,  scientific,  and  mechanical;  statistical  charts  ^ 
and  tables  ;  programmes  of  study  and  statements  of  the  features 
of  school  work  to  which  the  attention  of  the  public  is  specially 
directed.  The  methods  of  graphic  statistics  are  used  by  many 
schools  with  great  effect. 

One  of  the  most  unique  features  of  the  educational  section 
is  the  phonograph  exhibit.  Five  different  States  have  sent 
wax  cylinders  stored  with  records  of  recitations,  oral  examina¬ 
tions,  and  exercises  in  singing.  Attendants  are  always  ready 
to  set  the  machines  in  motion  and  allow  the  visitors  to  hear  a 
repetition  of  work  that  has  actually  been  done  in  school. 
There  is  always  a  question  whether  or  not  it  is  work  that  fairly 
represents  the  school ;  but,  in  any  event,  it  is  very  interesting, 
and  when  properly  prepared  is  really  valuable. 

In  making  an  examination  of  all  parts  of  the  educational 
section,  the  student  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  one 
important  fact — that  the  work  of  the  new  education  is  finding 
its  way  into  schools  of  every  sort.  The  laboratory  method  in 
science  teaching  is  recognized  as  the  most  natural  and  logical 
means  of  educating  the  senses,  and  through  them  the  mind. 
Hence  the  increasing  adoption  of  the  sciences  as  important 
elements  in  school  work  is  accompanied  by  an  equally  rapid 
.development  of  laboratory  facilities  in  schools. 

Manual  training  for  boys  and  girls  is  growing  in  favor,  and 
only  the  great  expense  of  equipment  prevents  it  from  being 
introduced  very  generally.  The  work  of  adapting  it  to  every 
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school  grade,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  institute  of  tech¬ 
nology,  is  being  carried  forward  rapidly,  and  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  progressive  school  boards  everywhere  will  make 
it  a  part  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 

Drawing  and  form-study  are  also  obtaining  general  recogni¬ 
tion  as  necessary  parts  of  a  common  school  education,  and 
object-teaching  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  latter  is  espe¬ 
cially  noticeable  in  the  German  school  exhibit,  where  nearly 
every  subject  has  its  models  and  charts  and  colored  illustra¬ 
tions,  intended  to  teach  the  pupil  through  his  senses. 

The  importance  attached  to  scientific  methods  has  produced 
two  results,  both  of  which  are  shown  clearly  by  the  exhibits  of 
higher  education — an  ability  on  the  part  of  students  to  act  as 
well  as  to  think,  and  consequently  an  ability  to  pursue  success¬ 
fully  an  original  investigation.  The  exhibits  of  students’  work 
from  agricultural  and  engineering  schools  are  especially  rich  in 
illustrations  of  this  point. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  schools  of  every  grade  are  paying 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  their 
buildings  and  to  the  physical  development  of  pupils,  and  are 
coming  to  see  that,  to  the  pupil,  a  sound  body  is  quite  as 
important  as  a  sound  mind. 

An  exhibit  can  give,  at  best,  only  a  partial  view  of  the  work 
it  is  intended  to  represent.  Some  of  the  school  men  who 
recognize  this  fact  do  all  that  they  can  to  help  the  student  of 
education  to  interpret  their  exhibits  properly.  They  arrange 
the  whole  in  a  progressive  series  clearly  labeled  to  show  the 
relations  of  its  different  parts ;  they  insert  explanations  and 
teachers’  statements,  wherever  necessary,  to  indicate  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  exhibits  were  prepared  ;  they  provide 
catalogues  and  special  publications  for  free  distribution  ;  they 
place  in  a  prominent  position  a  question  box,  into  which  any 
one  who  is  unable  to  find  out  all  he  wants  to  know  about  a 
certain  school  can  drop  his  inquiries ;  and  they  provide  for  the 
constant  attendance  of  a  well-informed  custodian.  On  the 
walls  they  place  specimen  exhibits;  and  in  cupboards,  port¬ 
folios,  and  drawers,  a  large  amount  of  additional  material  that 
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is  brought  out  whenever  anyone  is  sufficiently  interested  to 
ask  for  it.  They  adopt  the  prevailing  methods  of  object-teach¬ 
ing,  and  illustrate  their  outlines  of  courses  of  study  with  photo¬ 
graphs  of  schoolrooms,  laboratories,  and  shops,  students  at 
work,  and  other  scenes  that  will  give  reality  and  life  to  the 
exhibit.  They  aim  to  show  only  that  which  honestly  repre¬ 
sents  the  average  work  done  by  a  considerable  number  of 
pupils. 

Most  of  the  men  who  make  these  careful  and  thorough  prep¬ 
arations  have  gained  their  experience  at  other  World’s  Fairs. 
When  one  contrasts  their  work  with  that  of  some  of  their 
fellow-exhibitors  who  appear  now  for  the  first  time,  he  cannot 
but  wish  that  America,  like  France,  had  a  permanent  exposi¬ 
tion  board  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  organize  all  such  displays, 
taking  every  advantage  of  previous  experience. 

Richard  Waterman,  Jr. 

University  of  Chicago 
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EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS 

The  Teaching  of  English  Literature  in  Schools 
J.  Wells,  M.  A.,  in  the  London  “Educational  Review” 

"But  there  are  dangers,  too,  to  which  the  good  teacher  is 
especially  liable.  I  would  mention  three  of  these : 

“(i)  We  are  continually  confusing  the  result  with  the  proc¬ 
ess.  We  think  because  a  statement  or  a  criticism  means  much 
to  us  that  therefore  it  means  the  same  to  our  pupils,  quite 
forgetting  that  the  statement  in  question  is  only  valuable  to 
us  as  representing  a  more  or  less  long  course  of  thought  and 
reading  which  is  absent  from  the  children’s  minds.  This  is 
the  danger  of  handbooks;  to  us  they  are  useful  and  stimu¬ 
lating,  for  they  remind  us  of  the  forgotten,  refresh  our  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  imperfectly  remembered,  and  gather  all  together 
into  coherent  and  useful  wholes;  to  the  children  they  are 
simply  collections  of  sentences  which  have  to  be  remembered. 
To  take  an  obvious  instance — Dowden’s  little  primer  of  Shak- 
spere  is  a  useful  book  for  those  who  have  read  Shakspere ;  to 
a  child  it  is  simply  useless  cram. 

"And  this  point  has  other  and  less  obvious  applications. 
The  student  of  Milton  or  of  Tennyson  rejoices  in  tracing  in 
his  master’s  lines  the  thoughts  and  words  borrowed  from  pre¬ 
vious  ages  and  enriched  in  the  borrowing.  In  fact,  as  Mark 
Pattison  has  said:'  'Appreciation  of  Milton  is  the  last  reward 
of  consummated  scholarship.’  But  the  parallels  which  to  the 
scholar  are  delightful,  are  to  the  schoolboy  dreary;  if  they 
produce  any  effect  on  his  mind,  as  a  rule  it  is  simply  contempt 
for  an  author  who,  as  he  puts  it,  was  always  ‘cribbing.’ 

"(2)  Again,  don’t  let  us  confuse  what  is  good  for  us  with 
what  is  good  for  our  children.  I  have  known  enthusiastic 
Browningites  who  inflicted  their  master  on  their  pupils.  But 
I  will  take  a  much  less  extreme  case ;  for  I  remember  setting 
a  sixth  form  to  write  an  essay  on  Wordsworth’s  ‘Ode  to 
Duty’;  one  of  them,  a' really  clever  boy,  whose  friendship  I 
value  most  highly,  and  who  is  now  making  his  mark  in  the 

*  English  Men  of  Letters,  p.  315. 
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educational  world,  considerably  startled  me  by  reviewing 
Wordsworth  in  the  style  in  which  the  Saturday  Review  used 
to  scarify  the  poetasters  of  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  Review 
in  question  had  not  lost  the  art  of  good  writing  through 
continuous  ill-temper.  My  pupil  was  not  to  blame ;  probably 
I  was ;  I  had  forced  on  him  mental  food  for  which  he  was  not 
prepared. 

“(3)  Again,  and  this  is  a  somewhat  similar  point,  we  must 
not  show  our  prejudices,  I  may  find  Dryden  commonplace 
or  Wordsworth  tedious,  but  I  have  no  right  to  inflict  my  own 
limitations  on  those  who,  at  present,  will  take  them  for  far 
more  than  they  are  worth.  If  I  cannot  appreciate  an  author, 
I  had  better  leave  him  alone;  the  field  of  the  first-rate  in 
English  literature  is  wide  enough  to  give  us  ample  choice. 
Only,  if  we  intend  to  be  really  thorough,  and  have  time,  we 
must  not  neglect  the  masterpieces  which  are  less  congenial  to 
us ;  e.  g.,  we,  nowadays,  do  not  appreciate  the  Augustan  age 
of  English  poetry  with  its  almost  obtrusive  common  sense,  its 
exaggerated  sense  of  proportion,  and  its  somewhat  brutal 
vigor;  yet  these  are  the  very  qualities  which  our  literature  and 
our  reading  need  nowadays  as  correctives.  But  as  teachers 
have  rarely  time  for  complete  schemes,  they  may  generally 
treat  uncongenial  masterpieces  with  distant  respect. 

“And,  at  any  rate,  let  us  beware  of  classifying.  We  all  of 
us,  and  children  especially,  are  delighted  with  this;  but  the 
object  of  our  teaching  is  not  to  produce  a  class  list  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  poets,  however  amusing  it  may  be  to  fight  over  the  ques¬ 
tion  how  many  English  poets  are  to  go  into  the  first  class  with 
Shakspere  and  Milton,  and  which  they  are  to  be.  As  Sir  F. 
Doyle  well  said,  it  is  poor  work  measuring  the  giants  of  litera¬ 
ture  with  our  little  measuring  tapes. 

“These,  then,  are  some  of  the  dangers  of  the  enthusiastic 
teacher:  He  must  not  take  for  granted  in  the  child’s  mind  the 
enthusiasm  which  possesses  his  own ;  he  must  not  let  his  own 
prejudices  bias  him  in  regard  to  uncongenial  masterpieces;  and 
he  must  beware  of  indulging  his  own  littleness  in  ticketing  the 
great  ones  of  the  past. 

“And  now  we  must  come  to  something  more  positive. 
What  must  we  read?  Mr.  Glazebrook  has  an  elaborate 
scheme  for  the  four  ages  of  school  life,  to  which  I  will  refer 
you.  To  me  it  seems  enough  to  divide  broadly  into  three 
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periods,  viz. :  (i)  Young  children,  from  the  time  they  can  read 
easily  up  to  twelve  or  thirteen;  (2)  Boys  and  girls  in  the  strict 
sense,  i.  e.,  from  twelve  or  thirteen  to  fifteen  or  sixteen ;  (3) 
and  the  higher  forms  of  schools — those  who  stay  on  after 
fifteen  or  sixteen.  Of  course  these  divisions  are  naturally  very 
rough,  and  age  and  wisdom  do  not  always  increase  together 
(as  Mr.  Weller  said  ‘vidth  and  visdom’  did);  but  they  will 
serve  to  explain  what  I  mean. 

“For  the  earliest  stage  we  shall  read  mainly  verse;  in  fact  I 
should  always  be  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  this  in 
school  work.  It  lends  itself  to  teaching  more  than  prose,  at 
once  from  its  less  bulk  and  from  its  greater  difficulty  and 
greater  beauty. 

“Now  what  we  want  here  is,  above  all  things,  the  simplest 
narrative.  We  want  action,  not  thought.  Boys  and  girls 
agree  with  Scott  (quoted  by  Mr.  Henley  in  his  charming  Lyra 
Heroicd) : 

"  Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife. 

To  all  the  sluggish  world  proclaim, 

A  single  hour  of  glorious  life 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

"Such  narrative  we  get  (for  boys  delight  in  the  ‘drum  and 
trumpet  school’  of  verse)  in  Macaulay’s  Lays,  and  in  that 
wonderful  poem  of  The  Ancient  Mariner,  which,  hard  though 
it  is,  is  simplicity  itself  in  its  words,  is  full  of  action,  and  is 
full,  too,  of  those  mysterious  powers  of  another  world,  which 
are,  to  children,  so  much  more  real  than  to  us.  Of  course  it  is 
very  hard.  I  remember  hearing  of  a  worthy  old  woman  who 
had  heard  The  Ancient  Mariner  recited,  and  who  could  give 
no  other  account  of  it  on  her  return  than  that  it  was  about  a 
certain  ‘Albert  Cross’  who  had  been  shot  by  someone,  how  or 
why  she  did  not  know,  ‘but  it  was  very  pretty.’  It  will  be  for 
teachers  to  see  than  the  poor  albatross  does  not  receive  this 
anthropomorphic  treatment  from  the  minds  of  their  scholars. 

“We  must  remember  that  children  do  not  care  particularly 
for  poems  about  children ;  their  interest  is  in  grown-up  people. 
Many  of  you  will  remember  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  description  of  the 
dislike  which,  as  a  child,  he  entertained  for  the  child  who,  in 
defiance  of  all  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  would  persist  that  ‘we 
are  seven.’ 

“Nor  am  I  enthusiastic  as  to  teaching  old  ballads.  It  is 
better  to  have  something  more  continuous,  to  avoid  all  appear- 
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ance  of  being  scrappy.  But  this  does  not  apply,  to  the  same 
extent,  to  poems  arranged  in  sequence  of  subject — e.  g.,  in 
such  a  charming  little  anthology  as  Auchmuty’s  Ballads  of 
the  Brave. 

“If  we  must  have  prose,  the  narrative  part  of  John  Bunyan 
may  give  us  what  we  want,  or  Captain  Cook’s  Voyages;  but 
there  is  a  danger  in  the  latter  that  we  may  turn  our  literature 
lesson  into  one  on  geography  or  natural  history. 

“For  our  second  stage — hoys  and  girls — we  want  more  elab¬ 
orate  narrative :  the  constructions  may  be  more  complex,  the 
language  more  elaborate,  the  plot  more  intricate,  the  range  of 
character  more  wide.  But  here,  again,  action  must  prepon¬ 
derate  over  reflection. 

“Chaucer,  otherwise  delightful,  is  too  hard  from  his  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  the  simpler  plays  of  Shakspere  begin  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  Spenser  will  be  found  charming,  if  not  too  long,  and 
if  we  carefully  avoid  dwelling  on  his  archaisms ;  while  Scott’s 
Poems  and  Tennyson’s  Idylls,  especially  the  latter,  have  the 
beauty  of  classics  combined  with  the  ease  of  modern  works. 

“In  prose,  Scott’s  novels  or  Macaulay’s  Lives  are  all  we  want. 
The  former  make  a  delightful  holiday  task,  provided  we  ques¬ 
tion  on  them  and  not  on  the  notes.  We  want  to  see  that  the 
plot  has  been  understood,  not  whether  the  archaisms  have 
been  got  up  or  the  anachronisms  marked. 

“For  the  eldest  class  the  range  of  subjects  is  only  limited  by 
time.  We  can  now  study  Shakspere,  and  begin  without 
weariness  to  enter  a  little  into  his  grammar  and  his  diction  as 
well  as  his  plots ;  we  can  note  the  perfection  of  English  style 
in  Milton,  the  historical  importance  of  Dryden. 

“But  whatever  we  read,  whether  with  higher  or  lower  forms, 
it  is  most  important  that  it  should  be  read  as  a  whole  and  not 
as  a  mere  fragment.  Hence  very  often  great  works  must  be 
had  in  a  form  specially  abridged.  This  has  the  practical 
advantage  that  it  spares  the  parent’s  pocket  by  cheap  school 
books;  and  what  is  much  more  important,  it  enables  the 
pupils  to  grasp  their  subjects  as  wholes,  and  not  look  on  them 
as  mere  bundles  of  lessons,  from  which  more  or  less  lengths  of 
task  work  may  be  cut,  according  to  the  energy  or  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher.  Nothing  is  more  disheartening  than 
always  beginning  and  never  finishing,  and  nothing  more 
ruinous  of  any  sense  of  literary  proportion. 

“I  am  conscious  that  these  suggestions  of  what  to  read  are 
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very  hasty.  It  would  be  delightful  to  range  up  and  down 
English  literature,  cutting  and  criticising,  suggesting  and 
setting  aside;  but  I  must  hurry  on  to  my  two  last  divisions. 
The  first  is  to  say  something  as  to  the  exact  methods  which  a 
teacher  should  pursue  in  his  class;  the  second  is  to  speak 
briefly  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher. 

“In  speaking  of  the  former,  the  method  of  lectures  may  be 
mentioned  first,  not  because  I  consider  it  most  important — far 
from  it — but  rather  because  it  lies  outside  the  main  subject, 
and  may  as  well  be  got  out  of  the  way  at  once.  It  is  obvious, 
of  course,  that  lectures  are  only  useful  for  the  eldest  classes; 
young  children  can  neither  write  nor  think  fast  enough  to  take 
down  notes.  But  even  for  the  eldest  classes  lectures  may 
easily  do  far  more  harm  than  good ;  they  are  simply  mischie¬ 
vous  if  they  are  used  only  to  put  the  teacher’s  knowledge  ready 
made  into  the  memories  of  the  pupils;  they  have  then  all  the 
evils  of  handbooks,  and  others  of  their  own.  But  they  are 
useful  if  they  are  employed  sparingly  to  aid  and  to  supplement 
reading.  First  of  all,  a  lecture  is  really  useful  as  teaching  us 
what  to  admire.  Taste  needs  educating  like  anything  else, 
and  it  can  only  be  educated  by  being  made  familiar  with  what 
is  best.  At  first  the  pupil  admires  because  he  is  told ;  of 
course  it  is  useless  if  he  stops  here,  as  too  often  he  does ;  but 
he  must  be  encouraged  to  go  on  and  learn,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  why  he  admires.  Here  the  examination  may 
well  come  in ;  I  should  let  it  be  known,  if  I  had  been  lecturing 
on  the  merits  or  the  defects  (very  little  I  hope  of  the  latter)  in 
an  author,  that  I  should  not  give  a  single  mark  for  the  mentfon 
of  any  instance  which  I  had  mentioned ;  but  unless  I  had 
lectured  in  vain,  I  should  hope  to  get  other  instances  given 
me,  some  as  good  or  even  better  than  my  own  absolutely,  and 
far  better,  all  of  them,  if  they  meant  that  the  boys  had  really 
understood  and  applied  for  themselves  the  principles  which  I 
had  tried  to  lay  down.  As  the  master  of  Balliol  said  at  Pro¬ 
fessor  Shairp’s  inaugural  lecture:  ‘Do not  teach  us  to  criticise; 
teach  us  to  admire.’  This  lectures  can  do. 

“And  again,  they  can  help  pupils  to  see  all  round  a  subject 
in  a  way  which  they  could  not  attain  for  themselves  or  by 
reading.  An  author  is  a  part  of  his  age;  it  is  for  the  lecturer 
to  point  out  how  he  was  affected  by  it,  and  how  he  affected  it. 
But  here  again  the  lecture  is  useless  for  the  student  unless  it 
is  to  help  him  to  read ;  the  history  of  literature,  unless  we 
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know  something  about  the  literature,  is  the  veriest  of  unreali¬ 
ties.  In  fact  lectures  may  do  for  the  older  pupil  what  good 
reviews  or  criticisms  do  for  the  adult  reader;  they  can  assist 
and  guide;  but  if  they  attempt  to  do  more,  they  do  nothing. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  producing  a  garden  ready  made  for  the 
princess  by  planting  it  with  cut  flowers. 

/  “But  leaving  the  subject  of  lectures,  let  us  turn  to  real  class 
work.  Here  it  seems  best  to  take  an  instance;  I  have  not 
time  to  take  one  in  all  three  stages,  so  I  will  suppose  I  have  a 
class  of  boys  whose  average  age  is  fourteen  or  so,  and  that  I 
am  going  to  read  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  with  them.  I  will 
suppose  myself  also  to  have  two  hours  a  week  for  the  lesson,, 
and  that  I  want  to  get  through  the  poem.  Hence,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  I  must  have  it  shortened ;  it  would  take  me  about  four 
hours  to  read  it  aloud  myself,  my  boys  will  be  slower  over  it» 
and  I  do  not  want  to  spend  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
twenty  minutes  each  time  in  actual  reading.  But  the  short¬ 
ened  text  has  been  published  in  Mr.  Glazebrook  s  series,  and 
so  we  can  begin. 

“The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  tell  the  boys  what  it  is  about; 
this  must  be  done  as  shortly  as  we  can,  for  we  don’t  want  to 
spoil  the  interest,  but  to  enhance  it ;  then  we  should  begin 
reading.  I  should  read  some  pieces  myself,  but  expect  boys 
to  take  quite  half  the  lesson,  say  in  pieces  of  twelve  lines  at  a 
time,  always  being  careful  that  these  should  stop  where  the 
sense  stops.  It  is  ridiculous  the  way  in  which  we  destroy  all 
notions  of  style  or  continuity  of  thought  in  a  pupil’s  mind  by 
purely  arbitrary  interruptions.  And  may  I  insert  one  word  of 
caution  as  to  our  own  reading?  We  must  be  interesting,  but 
we  must  not  be  over  dramatic ;  boys  don’t  like  it,  and  their 
dumb  instinct  is  sound. 

"The  introductory  words  and  the  reading  would  take  half 
an  hour  or  a  little  more  on  the  first  day ;  I  should  have  a  plan 
ready  drawn  on  the  blackboard,  or  in  some  place  where  it  could 
be  seen,  of  the  line  which  the  hunt  took.  Heaven  forbid  I 
should  expect  my  boys  to  know  where  Uam  Var  or  Cambus- 
more  exactly  were ;  but  it  is  important  their  eyes  should  help 
them  in  seeing  that  the  story  really  means  as  much  as  if  we 
were  describing  how  a  proctor’s  bulldog  chased  an  undergrad¬ 
uate  down  the  Turl  and  along  the  High  Street  to  Magdalen. 

“Then  it  would  be  necessary  to  explain  a  few  words  by 
questions,  e.  g.,  what  does  a  ‘stag’s  beamed  frontlet’  mean ;  to 
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clear  up  one  or  two  constructions — e.  g.,  such  as  ‘but, 
thund’ring  as  he  came  prepared’ ;  to  notice  one  or  two  allu¬ 
sions — e.  g.,  why  the  dogs  were  of  black  ‘St.  Hubert’s  breed.’ 
Every  word  asked  about  they  would  mark  in  their  texts,  but 
they  would  take  no  elaborate  notes.  I  hope  our  half  hour’s 
questioning  would  be  enough  to  make  the  boys  understand 
what  it  was  all  about — how  poetic  diction  differed  from  prose, 
what  the  hard  words  meant,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  why  some 
lines  were  better  than  others.  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to 
do  this  mainly  by  keeping  the  fine  bits  for  myself  to  read,  or 
by  giving  them  as  rewards  to  those  boys  who  read  ’oest ;  the 
difference  of  tone  and  rendering  would  itself  have  taught  the 
boys  what  I  admired,  and  I  hope  would  in  time  have  made 
them  dimly  conscious  why. 

“So  much  for  the  first  lesson.  They  would  be  expected  to 
read  it  over  again  before  the  next  lesson,  which  would  begin 
by  rapid  questioning  on  what  we  had  said  last  time,  and  on 
the  notes,  if  they  had  notes  in  their  books,  so  far  as  they  had 
been  told  to  mark  them.  But  the  questions  would  be  quite 
as  much  on  the  story — e.  g.,  how  the  stag  got  away  after  all — 
as  on  the  words  or  the  constructions.  I  should  also  give  them 
twelve  lines  or  so  to  learn,  if  there  were  twelve  really  fine 
consecutive  lines  in  the  piece:  this  is  all-important ;  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  store  the  memory  with  the  second-rate ;  nay,  it  is  worse 
than  useless,  for  it  prevents  the  development  of  any  critical 
faculty,  by  concentrating  attention  on  things  other  than  the 
best. 

“When  I  had  heard  the  old  lesson  in  the  first  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes,  I  should  go  on  to  read  the  next  as  on 
the  previous  occasion,  and  so  on.  This  is  a  very  rough  outline, 
but  I  hope  it  may  illustrate  what  I  mean  and  what  I  desire. 
I  may  be  asked  what  result  I  should  expect  when,  at  the  end 
of  my  term,  I  had  finished  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Well,  first 
of  all,  not  only  I  should  have  finished  it,  but  the  boys  too; 
and  with  their  feeling  of  relief  that  it  was  over,  would  I  hope 
be  mixed  some  pride  that  they  had  really  read  a  ‘grown  up’ 
book. 

“Secondly,  if  they  knew  nothing  else,  they  should  at  least 
know  the  story:  what  it  was  all  about,  who  Fitzjames  was, 
why  the  Douglas  was  in  hiding,  etc. 

“Thirdly,  I  should  hope  they  would  have  had  very  consid¬ 
erable  experience  in  unraveling  simple  poetic  phrases.  They 
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would  have  had  practice  in  understanding  English.  How 
necessary  this  is,  and  how  difficult,  may  be  well  illustrated 
from  the  story  which  many  of  you  will  remember,  told  us  by 
Mr.  Cooke,  in  his  charming  lecture  on  ‘Drawing’  about  a  year 
ago.  He  found  a  class  which  had  been  studying  Macaulay’s 
Armada — I  hope  not  on  my  system;  and  to  see  what  they 
understood,  he  asked  them  to  bring  him  next  week  pictures  to 
show  how  ‘broad  and  fierce  the  star  shone  forth  on  Ely’s 
stately  fane.’  I  forget  how  many  showed  up  drawings,  ten  or 
twelve,  I  think,  but,  at  any  rate,  only  four  had  any  idea  of  the 
fire  signal  being  on  a  building,  and  of  these,  two  turned  the 
"stately  fane’  into  a  humble  dwelling  house  with  chimney  pots. 

“There  are  two  or  three  methods  by  which  we  might  vary 
or  add  to  the  routine  of  question  and  answer.  One  obvious 
one  is  to  make  them  tell  the  story  in  their  own  words.  These 
should  be  criticised  before  the  class  at  the  next  lesson,  and 
they  should  be  asked  why  one  of  the  versions  was  preferred 
to  another. 

“And  to  turn  to  methods  with  older  pupils,  paraphrasing 
with  them  will  take  the  place  of  story-writing  with  younger 
ones.  Nothing  looks  so  easy  as  to  paraphrase,  and  nothing  is 
harder;  but  we  can,  at  any  rate,  save  our  pupils  from  such 
wonderful  blunders  as  Matthew  Arnold  quotes  in  his  ‘Reports 
on  Elementary  Schools.”  The  passage  set — to  pupil  teachers 
— was  from  Campbell’s  Gertrude  of  Wyoming : 

"  Far  differently  the  mute  Oneyda  took 
His  calumet  of  peace  and  cup  of  joy ; 

As  monumental  brass  unchanged  his  look. 

“The  last  line  appeared  as 


“  His  demeanor  was  as  unchangeable  as  ornamental  ironwork, 
or  (with  a  scientific  student). 

His  countenance  was  as  fixed  as  though  it  had  been  a  memorial  of  copper 
and  zinc. 

“Again,  with  older  pupils  we  can  illustrate  by  comparison 
with  what  they  know.  Parallels  are  useless  if  the  thing  com¬ 
pared  is  unfamiliar;  they  are  as  useful  as  they  are  delightful 
if  it  is  supplied  by  the  pupil  himself.  And  here  English 
children  start  with  a  wonderful  advantage.  Thanks  to  the 
Church’s  system  of  Psalms,  and  Lessons,  and  Gospels,  and 

*  Reports  on  Elementary  Schools,  p.  177.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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Epistles,  and  to  the  general  tone  of  English  life,  there  are  very- 
many  quite  young  children  to  whom  great  masses  of  the  Bible 
are  more  or  less  familiar.  And  English  literature  is  shot 
through  and  through  with  the  golden  threads  of  Holy  Writ. 
I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  worked  out  how  much  of  our 
pleasure  in  some  of  our  masterpieces  is  due  to  the  associations 
which  their  use  of  Bible  language  calls  up.  To  take  one 
obvious  instance — Milton’s  lines  at  the  opening  of  Paradise 
Lost : 

“  But  chiefly  Thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer. 

Before  all  temples,  the  upright  heart  and  pure. 

Instruct  me,  for  Thou  knowest ;  Thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread 
Dovelike,  sat’st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss. 

"How  very  much  of  the  awe  and  mystery  of  these  lines  is 
due  to  their  echo  of  the  words  of  Genesis  and  the  Psalms. 

"Again,  with  older  pupils,  I  should  definitely  suggest  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  beauty  of  style  and  language.  I  have  known  boys 
who,  unhelped,  could  point  out  the  wonderful  effect  of  the 
alliteration  in  Shakspere’s 

“  After  life’s  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well, 

and  the  change  from  the  alliteration  of  the  sharp  f’s  to  the 
heavy  masses  of  consonants  in  the  last  two  words.  I  have 
known,  too,  quite  small  boys  who  could  give,  in  a  puzzled  sort 
of  way,  a  kind  of  explanation  of  the  strange  effect  of  the  line 
with  which  Tennyson  ends  his  ‘Passing  of  Arthur’: 

“  And  the  new  sun  rose,  bringing  the  new  year. 

"And  once  more  set  your  pupils,  if  you  can,  thinking  of  the 
high  moral  lessons  which  our  greatest  in  English  literature 
have  taught.  The  tradition  of  our  best  writers  from  Shak- 
spere  to  Tennyson  is  one  of  reverence;  we  shall  defeat  our 
object  if  we  force  the  morals;  but  we  shall  miss  our  opportu¬ 
nities  unless  we  let  our  pupils  feel  the  spiritual  realities  which 
lie  under  the  intellectual  beauties — realities  which,  amid  all  the 
changes  and  pettinesses  of  ordinary  work,  are  truly  real  to  us. 

"I  have  not  said  anything  of  a  favorite  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Glazebrook,  because  I  do  not  believe  in  it ;  he  is  continu¬ 
ally  urging  that  we  should  make  our  boys  write  English  verses 
in  imitation  of  what  they  are  reading.  This  seems  to  me  open 
to  two  objections:  we  have  hardly  yet  broken  the  yoke  of 
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Latin  and  Greek  verse  from  off  the  schoolboy’s  neck,  and  shall 
we  proceed  to  put  on  another  at  once?  For  a  yoke  it  is  to  the 
ordinary  boy  to  be  set  to  compose  verse  in  any  language. 
And,  again,  is  it  fanciful  to  say  the  moral  effect  may  be  bad? 
Boys  are  ready  enough  to  fancy  themselves  poets  already,  if 
they  have  any  aptitude  for  verse :  do  we  want  to  increase  the 
competition  in  the  already  overstocked  market  of  the  ‘minor 
poets’? 

"So  much  then  for  a  hurried  treatment  of  method  in  teaching 
boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  with  further  suggestions  for  work 
with  those  who  are  older. 

“And  now  for  my  last  division.  What  of  the  teacher,  him¬ 
self  or  herself? 

“And  first  of  all,  if  we  would  teach  literature  we  must  love 
literature.  If  our  pleasure  reading  consists  of  newspapers  and 
magazines,  with  occasional  dips  into  such  more  solid  works  as 
the  last  volume  of  fiction  or  of  biography  which  is  the  talk  of 
the  day ;  if  our  aim  in  reading  is  to  kill  time  or  to  accumulate 
miscellaneous  information  on  every  kind  of  point,  then  we  are 
not  very  likely  to  make  our  pupils  care  for  literature.  More 
important  in  a  teacher  than  any  other  qualification — except 
the  indispensable  one  of  maintaining  order — is  the  power  of 
inspiring  interest.  And  this  depends  not  on  clearness,  not  on 
method ;  but  on  feeling  interest  ourselves.  We  need  some 
such  spirit  in  our  literature  teaching  as  that  which  animated 
Charles  Lamb  when  he  said  that  he  wanted  ‘a  devotional  exer¬ 
cise  proper  to  be  said  before  reading  the  Faerie  Queenei  * 
We  must  not  feign  this  interest,  for  it  would  be  useless;  but 
we  can  cultivate  it. 

“And  let  me  not  be  thought  fanciful  if  I  may  suggest  that 
it  will  show  itself  in  actual  respect  for  books  as  books.  There 
are  evils  in  the  cheap  literature  of  the  day  as  well  as  blessings; 
there  are  blessings — for  all,  or  almost  all,  can  get  the  best 
books ;  there  are  evils — for  we  buy  many  books  we  don’t  need, 
and  neglect  the  good  ones  which  we  might  read,  or  else  we 
don’t  buy  books  at  all.  As  Mr.  Ruskin  says,  'The  very  cheap¬ 
ness  of  literature  is  making  even  wise  people  forget  that  if  a 
book  is  worth  reading  it  is  worth  buying.  No  book  is  worth 
anything  which  is  not  worth  much.’*  And  if  we  really  think 
them  worth  much,  shall  we  be  content  with  bad  type,  and 

*  Elia,  “  Grace  before  Meat.” 

*  ”  Sesame  and  Lilies,"  p.  44. 
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flimsy  paper,  and  repulsive  binding?  I  honor  those  who  love 
their  books,  however  got  up ;  but  I  am  suspicious  of  the  reality 
of  the  love  of  those  who  are  always  adding  to  old  favorites, 
hideous  in  get-up,  new  favorites  equally  hideous  in  the  taste 
of  the  publishers  of  the  day. 

‘‘Certainly,  to  return  to  my  point,  our  pupils  will  not  forget 
to  notice  the  loving  care  which  desires  that  ‘beauty  should  go 
beautifully’  in  books  as  in  other  things. 

“And  if  we  have  interest  we  shall  be  prepared  to  make 
sacrifices.  The  private  reading  society  sacrifices  some  of  the 
master’s  (or  mistress’)  scanty  leisure ;  but  he  gives  it  willingly, 
as  it  is  missionary  work  which  he  feels  he  is  doing.  Such 
reading  societies  cannot  be  forced,  but  if  the  master  has  inter¬ 
est  the  pupils  will  probably  seek  them. 

“But,  however  great  our  interest,  we  must  prepare,  and 
prepare  for  the  special  book  we  are  going  to  read.  We  shall 
not  rest  content  with  a  hurried  glance  over  text  and  notes  the 
night  before,  but  shall  carefully  digest  in  the  preceding  vaca¬ 
tion  the  book  which  we  intend  to  teach  in  the  ensuing  term. 
Teaching  to  be  good  must  come  out  of  fullness  of  knowledge; 
it  needs  the  freshness  of  interest,  but  it  needs  also  the  ripeness 
of  work  done  carefully  beforehand.  And  in  preparing  for  our 
literary  work  we  must  not  forget  that  all  literature  has  its 
setting  in  history,  and  that  he  only  can  fully  appreciate  a  poem 
■or  a  speech  who  knows  when  and  how  and  why  it  was 
composed. 

“But  I  am  passing  from  suggestions  how  to  teach  children 
into  attempting  myself  to  teach  teachers.  You  must  forgive 
me  if  I  have  become  too  didactic;  for  the  subject  I  have 
spoken  about  is  a  great  one.  We  are  heirs  to  as  noble  a  liter¬ 
ature  as  there  is  in  the  world ;  it  is  a  literature  which  has  the 
future  before  it,  for  the  whole  world  is  learning  to  speak 
English.  We  share  this  trust  and  this  treasure  with  a  great 
sister  nation,  which  enters  into  an  honorable  rivalry  with  us  in 
explaining  the  literature  of  the  past,  and  in  building  it  up  in 
the  future.  It  is  for  English  and  American  teachers  to  see 
that  this  mother  tongue  of  theirs,  with  its  world-wide  preva- 
lence,  shall  not  be  used  only  for  the  commonplace  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  or  for  the  slipshod  stuff  of  the  sensationalist,  but  shall 
be  made  the  means  whereby  our  pupils  may  learn  the  great 
thoughts  of  the  great  nien  who  have  made  England  great.” 
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THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

By  request,  the  writer  of  this  article  read  before  the  Congress 
on  Higher  Education  at  Chicago,  a  paper  entitled  “On  what 
Conditions  should  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  be 
given?”  Afterward  the  following  resolution  was  offered  and 
passed  unanimously:  "That  a  committee  of  the  section  be 
appointed  to  co-operate  with  committees  of  other  educational 
or  scientific  bodies  which  have  been  or  may  be  appointed  to 
protect  the  significance  of  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Doctor  of  Science.”  This  committee  consists  of  Presi¬ 
dents  Gilman,  Harper,  Dwight,  Angell,  Patton,  and  Low. 
Since  the  paper  read  will  be  published  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Congress,  only  two  points  mentioned  therein  will  be 
emphasized  here. 

The  abuse  of  this  degree  is  due  to  the  rage  after  titles,  and 
since  that  of  Ph.  D.  still  means  something  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  it  is  the  one  most  sought  after.  As  Juvenal  x.  1.  14 1 
says  about  virtue:  Quis  enim  virtutem  amplectitur  ipsam, 
PrcBtnia  si  tollas  ?  so  we  might  ask.  If  you  take  away  this  title 
how  few  would  covet  the  honor?  Since  the  chief  thing  with 
many  is  the  Ph.  D.,  the  question  with  them  is  not  how  to  earn 
it  in  the  most  meritorious  way,  but  how  to  gain  it  as  easily 
and  as  quickly  as  possible.  Unfortunately  there  are  institu¬ 
tions  willing  to  meet  such  persons  more  than  halfway,  and 
thus  dishonor  both  themselves  and  the  cause  of  higher 
education. 

One  of  the  points  to  which  reference  has  been  made  is  that 
in  all  cases  the  dissertations  of  the  candidates  for  this  degree 
(or  at  least  that  which  will  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole)  be 
printed,  bearing  the  names  of  the  professors,  not  merely  the 
name  of  the  institution,  accepting  it.  This  would  be  a  check 
to  plagiarism  and,  what  is  most  important,  the  quality  of  these 
productions  would  be  improved.  Many  a  professor  will  be¬ 
come  more  careful  if  he  is  passing  judgment  upon  a  disser- 
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tation  that  is  to  go  before  the  world  with  his  indorsement  than 
if  it  were  to  be  laid  away  in  the  archives. 

The  second  suggestion,  if  carried  out,  will  be  a  great  pro¬ 
tection  to  this  degree.  There  should  be  formed  an  organiza¬ 
tion  composed  of  the  presidents  or  executive  heads  of  the 
leading  colleges  and  universities  to  take  into  consideration  this 
and  other  questions  pertaining  to  higher  education.  The 
committee  appointed  by  the  congress  would  be  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  nucleus.  Let  there  be  selected  an  organ,  in  which  will  be 
published  the  proceedings  of  this  body.  With  reference  to 
the  present  question,  there  should  be  given  in  the  same  journal 
a  list  of  institutions  properly  manned  and  equipped  to  confer 
this  degree.  The  names  of  candidates,  the  subjects,  the  titles 
of  dissertations  and  by  whom  indorsed,  with  the  name  of  the 
college  or  university,  should-  also  be  published  yearly.  The 
list  of  institutions  would  be  increased  or  perhaps  diminished 
from  time  to  time.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  college 
may  be  fully  qualified  to  do  advanced  work  in  one  department 
and  not  in  others.  This  should  be  carefully  specified. 

Such  a  body  as  is  proposed  would  have  no  power  to  enforce 
its  decisions,  and  could  not  compel  that  a  distinction  be  made 
between  the  recipients  of  degrees  from  different  institutions. 
On  the  other  hand,  candidates  would  hesitate  long  before 
applying  to  an  institution  not  approved  in  this  respect  by  such 
an  organization;  and  colleges  and  universities  would  stop 
abuses  so  as  to  be  given  official  recognition. 

There  seems  to  lie  here  one  source  of  danger.  College 
presidents  are  oftentimes  too  apt  to  have  in  view  the  interests 
only  of  their  respective  institutions.  Such  a  spirit  would  be 
fatal  to  the  organization ;  for  public  opinion,  which  is  the  final 
arbiter,  would  not  pay  attention  to  decisions  proceeding  from 
unworthy  motives.  This  danger  is,  however,  not  real ;  for  if 
manifested  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  it  could  never  control  the 
whole  organization. 

William  O.  Sproull 

University  of  Cincinnati 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  IN  ENGLISH  AT  STANFORD 

At  the  opening  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  in 
1891,  the  entrance  examinations  were  very  much  the  same  as 
the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  University  of  California. 
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The  standard  set  by  the  State  university  is  a  high  one,  and 
any  wide  departure  from  it  would  have  been  practically  impos¬ 
sible,  inasmuch  as  the  schools  of  California  have  long  prepared 
students  for  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  plan  followed  at 
the  University  of  California  of  admitting  students  from  ap¬ 
proved  schools  without  examination  was  also  adopted. 

In  English,  accordingly,  the  examination  for  admission  at 
Palo  Alto,  like  that  at  Berkeley,  was  of  the  type  made  familiar 
by  the  requirements  of  the  New  England  Association.  Its 
most  important  part  was  a  composition  drawn  from  one  of  a 
number  of  prescribed  books. 

In  theory,  of  course,  the  main  object  of  such  an  examina¬ 
tion  is  to  test  the  student’s  command  of  the  English  language, 
and  to  enforce  upon  schools  the  importance  of  proper  instruc¬ 
tion  in  English  composition.  Incidentally,  it  encourages  the 
reading  of  some  good  books,  and  suggests  a  method  of  asso¬ 
ciating  practice  in  composition  with  the  study  of  literature. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  English  department  at  Palo  Alto 
found  that  the  students,  whether  they  came  to  the  university 
for  examination  or  were  sent  up  by  accredited  schools,  were 
almost  invariably  unable  to  write  clearly  and  grammatically, 
though  they  knew  their  books  tolerably  well.  Investigation 
seemed  to  show  that  to  the  minds  of  teachers  and  pupils  alike, 
acquaintance  with  the  prescribed  books  was  the  main  purpose 
of  preparation  in  English.  Practice  in  writing  was  casual, 
hurried,  and  perfunctory.  Further,  the  plan  of  setting  sub¬ 
jects  out  of  books  seemed  to  have  had  the  injurious  effect  of 
causing  teachers  to  set  no  subjects  in  class  except  out  of  books. 

The  university  required  at  least  one  year  of  instruction  in 
English  after  admission,  the  object  of  the  course  being  to 
bring  students  to  the  point  of  writing  with  moderate  clearness 
and  correctness  under  all  circumstances  in  which  they  would 
naturally  be  placed.  The  work  of  conducting  large  college 
classes  in  composition  is  known  to  be  the  most  appalling 
drudgery  of  a  drudging  profession.  College  students  are  really 
too  old  for  the  minute  discipline  of  commas  and  correlatives ; 
the  alphabet  is  easier  at  six  than  at  sixteen.  Then,  it  is 
impossible  to  exercise  over  college  students  the  close  and 
constant  supervision  which  is  proper  at  school;  and  hourly 
watchfulness  is  essential  to  the  most  effective  teaching  of 
English. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  preparation  of  their  students,  and 
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with  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  themselves  at  work, 
the  members  of  the  English  department  felt  that  the  whole 
system  of  elementary  instruction  in  English  was  somehow 
radically  unsound.  Just  at  the  time  when  the  subject  began 
to  be  seriously  considered,  Professor  Goodwin’s  article  in  the 
Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine  for  January,  1893,  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  department.  Professor  Goodwin,  it 
will  be  remembered,  urges  upon  Harvard  College  that  courses 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  English  language  have  no  place  in 
college,  and  suggests  that  the  degree  should  be  refused  to  any 
student  who  cannot  write  English.  Students  who  are  deficient 
ought,  in  Professor  Goodwin’s  opinion,  to  make  up  their 
deficiency  at  their  own  expense. 

Here,  it  was  thought,  was  the  suggestion  of  a  feasible  plan ; 
and  the  department  set  to  work  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The 
objects  to  be  kept  in  view  were  very  clear.  First  of  all,  the 
requirement  that  students  to  be  admitted  in  English  must 
write  a  composition  correct  in  grammar  and  spelling,  and  in 
the  structure  of  sentences  and  paragraphs,  was  to  be  enforced. 
Some  intelligence  in  planning  the  composition  as  a  whole,  and 
the  avoidance  of  prolixity  and  gross  bad  taste  were  also  to  be 
made  requisite  for  admission :  in  short,  to  receive  credit  for 
“entrance  English,’’  a  student  was  to  be  made  to  show  a 
sufficient  control  of  the  language  for  the  practical  necessities 
of  an  educated  man.  This  requirement  implied  dropping  the 
prescribed  course  in  English  from  the  list  of  courses  given  by 
the  university. 

Secondly,  the  entrance  examinations  were  to  emphasize 
instruction  in  composition  separately  from  instruction  in  liter¬ 
ature,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  many  resources  of  the 
teacher  of  composition,  whose  province  it  is  to  draw  out  into 
expression  all  the  elements  of  his  pupil’s  nature.  The  “New 
England’’  examinations  give  too  much  prominence  to  themes 
out  of  books,  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of  Harvard  University  dwells  too  exclusively  upon 
translations  from  the  classics.  It  need  not  be  said  that  every 
subject  taught  in  school,  even  arithmetic,  ought  to  provide 
actual  practice  in  writing,  while  direct  instruction  in  composi¬ 
tion  should  aid  pupils  to  see,  to  think,  and  to  feel.  If  books 
were  well  taught,  bookish  themes  would  be  little  needed  in 
the  composition  class. 

These  considerations  caused  the  following  plan  of  examina- 
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tion  for  admission  to  be  adopted.  Instead  of  calling  for  a 
theme  from  one  of  the  prescribed  books,  the  university  will 
hereafter  require  a  composition  on  some  subject  not  previously 
announced.  Thus  the  candidate  may  have  to  write  a  business 
letter,  a  narrative  of  personal  experience,  anything  which  may 
be  fairly  presumed  to  be  within  his  range.  The  examination 
papers  handed  in  in  other  subjects  than  English  are  also  to 
be  considered. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unwise  to  permit  the  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  now  read  at  school  to  lose  its  significance  as  part 
of  the  preparation  for  college.  Therefore  a  separate  examina¬ 
tion  on  the  contents  of  the  prescribed  books  was  devised ;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  for  the  present  certificates  would  be 
accepted  as  covering  the  requirement  in  literature,  but  that 
every  candidate  for  admission  should  be  examined  as  to  his 
proficiency  in  composition. 

The  authorities  of  the  university  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
existing  course  of  reading  in  high  schools,  but  they  do  not  wish 
to  modify  their  examination  in  English  literature  until  the 
committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  has  made 
public  its  model  course  of  instruction  for  secondary  schools. 

The  nature  of  the  entrance  examination  in  composition 
determined  upon.  Professor  Goodwin’s  suggestion  as  to  its 
relation  to  the  degree  was  adopted.  Every  student  condi¬ 
tioned  in  English  composition  will  be  tested  twice  a  year, 
probably  by  the  examination  of  the  papers  handed  in  as  part 
of  his  regular  college  work.  As  soon  as  there  is  clear  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  can  use  the  English  language  for  the  purposes 
for  which  he  will  need  it,  the  condition  will  be  removed,  and 
no  student  conditioned  in  English  will  receive  a  degree. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  for  some  years  all  but  a  handful  of 
the  candidates  for  admission  will  fail  to  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments,  while  the  university  refuses  direct  aid  in  working  off 
the  condition.  To  assure  the  competence  of  private  instruct¬ 
ors,  the  department  of  English  will  approve  and  recommend 
•a  few  fit  persons,  who  will  agree  to  charge  a  fee  of  not  more 
than  ten  dollars  a  semester,  and  to  take  a  definitely  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Of  course  these  tutors  have  no  official 
■connection  with  the  university.  No  student  is  obliged  to 
employ  them,  or  to  take  any  instruction  in  English  at  all,  for 
that  matter. 

Simple  as  the  modifications  in  the  requirements  seem,  they 
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will  probably  affect  the  university  greatly.  Nearly  every 
student  will  have  the  unpleasant  task  of  making  up  a  condi¬ 
tion,  and  will  find  his  expenses  for  one  year  increased  by 
twenty  dollars.  This  expense,  small  as  it  may  seem,  will  be 
a  matter  of  importance  with  many.  The  students  at  Palo 
Alto  are  poor.  They  sweep,  they  cook  their  own  food,  they 
dig  and  write,  some  of  them  laboring  five  hours  a  day.  To  a 
man  who  can  barely  scrape  together  by  such  work  enough  to 
live  on,  two  dollars  a  month  is  a  serious  expense. 

First  of  all,  then,  the  elevation  of  the  standard  will  keep 
away  some  students.  In  itself  that  will  do  no  great  harm. 
Even  nov,  the  Registrar  is  at  his  wits’  end  to  find  recitation 
rooms  enough  to  go  round,  and  the  professors  have  more  work 
than  they  can  do.  In  1892-93,  the  university  had  grown  five 
times  as  fast  as  had  been  expected  when  it  was  opened,  and  an 
increase  of  a  third  in  the  number  of  students  is  threatened. 
There  is  no  danger  of  a  lack  of  students.  If  one  could  only 
be  sure  that  the  army  admitted  will  be  very  much  better  than 
the  army  turned  away!  But  really  it  might  be  maintained 
with  a  show  of  plausibility  that  the  proposed  examination,  in 
testing  real  fitness,  is  no  less  arbitrary  than  sending  students 
to  the  brook,  letting  in  those  who  lap,  and  rejecting  those  who 
bow  down.  The  Gideon  band  who  pass  will  almost  surely  be 
fit,  but  how  many  equally  fit  in  mind  and  spirit,  though  not  so 
thoroughly  prepared,  will  be  rejected.  Consider  the  homes  of 
students,  the  incompetence  of  so  many  teachers,  the  influences 
that  make  against  the  ambition  for  higher  education  in  so 
many  American  towns.  A  boy,  still  more  a  girl,  who  comes 
to  college  of  his  own  will,  and  not  because  he  is  sent,  shows 
almost  by  the  very  act  of  thus  despising  the  false  estimates  of 
the  vulgar,  his  fitness  for  the  best  culture  that  can  be  given 
him. 

Fortunately,  even  in  cases  where  the  elevation  of  the 
requirements  shuts  out  a  worthy  but  imperfectly  prepared 
student  from  entering  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  no  real 
hardship  is  inflicted.  Such  a  student  may  take  a  special  or 
partial  course  for  a  year  or  two,  and  obtain  his  degree,  if  he 
cares  for  it,  in  five  or  six  years. 

The  high  schools  will  feel  the  influence  of  the  changes  even 
more  than  the  university.  The  burden  falls'  upon  them,  if 
they  will  bear  it ;  and  it  is  no  more  fair  to  lay  the  whole 
responsibility  for  the  shocking  illiteracy  of’ American  youth 
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upon  the  high  schools  than  upon  the  colleges.  It  is  not  the 
college,  or  the  high  school,  or  the  academy,  or  the  grammar 
school,  or  the  primary  school,  on  which  rests  all  the  shame. 
The  shame  rests  upon  the  parents,  who  have  shirked  their 
responsibilities  and  suffered  their  family  ties  to  be  loosed,  who 
have  feebly  handed  over  their  duties  to  others,  and  have 
suffered  their  children  to  grow  up  without  discipline  and  with¬ 
out  reverence.  From  the  very  outset,  the  teacher  has  to 
contend  with  the  laxity  and  indifference  of  parents,  even  of 
those  whose  own  station  and  opportunities  warrant  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  better  things. 

Then  the  democratic  associations  of  schools,  however  bene¬ 
ficial  in  some  respects,  are  potent  influences  in  the  corruption 
of  the  speech  of  children  from  educated  families,  without 
corresponding  advantages  for  the  children  of  the  ignorant.  I 
know  of  a  boy — his  father  was  once  governor  of  an  Eastern 
State,  and  the  family  has  been  American  for  over  two  cen¬ 
turies — who  has  a  marked  Irish  brogue,  acquired  at  school. 

The  notion  of  a  standard  different  from  the  local  “every¬ 
body  does  it”  is  obnoxiously  aristocratic  to  the  uncultivated, 
even  when  they  happen  to  be  at  college. 

Fairness  demands  the  admission  that  the  teacher  of  English 
in  a  public  school,  even  if  she  knows  her  business,  and  is  not 
doing  twice  as  much  work  as  she  ought,  has  against  her  the 
influence  of  American  family  and  social  life.  But  so  far  as 
teaching  English  is  concerned,  it  is  notorious  that  few  Amer¬ 
ican  teachers  do  know  their  business.  Our  teachers  could  not 
be  surpassed  in  faithful  self-denying  labor,  in  zeal  for  their 
work  and  pride  in  it;  but  as  a  class  they  are  ignorant.  A 
friend  told  me  a  few  days  ago  of  a  normal  school,  regarded  as 
a  good  one,  where  the  students  have  for  a  year  been  painfully 
endeavoring  to  say  often,  with  a  marked  t,  and  at  all,  with  a 
sharp  hiatus  between  at  and  all.  What  good  results  in 
teaching  English,  pure  but  not  affected,  and  easy  without 
slovenliness,  can  be  looked  for  from  young  women  who  say  / 
wished  I  was  home,  and  at  all? 

It  would  be  pleasant  if  we  could  expect  any  sudden  im¬ 
provement  in  the  teaching  of  English  in  primary  and  gram¬ 
mar  schools,  but  that  is  plainly  Utopian.  If  the  standard  set 
at  Palo  Alto  is  to  be  maintained,  the  high  schools  must  rise 
to  meet  it  without  help  from  below. 

The  question  is,  can  the  high  schools,  receiving  their  pupils 
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untaught,  half  taught,  or  taught  wrong,  carry  them  in  three  or 
four  years  to  the  point  of  punctuating  with  moderate  good 
sense,  of  spelling  nearly  all  common  words  right,  of  avoiding 
gross  errors  in  syntax,  of  knowing  approximately  what  their 
words  mean,  of  putting  sentences  with  a  backbone  into  com¬ 
positions  with  an  anatomy,  and  of  hating  claptrap  and  insin¬ 
cerity?  Sheer  immaturity  of  expression  will  disappear  with 
time,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  or  desired  that  a  man  should 
get  rid  of  all  his  localisms  of  speech. 

Can  the  high  school  do  its  part?  I  believe  it  can.  When 
it  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  that  Latin  and  Greek  are 
translated  into  English,  not  into  translation-English,  when 
every  teacher  in  every  class  feels  his  responsibility  for  his 
pupils’  use  of  our  native  tongue,  when  the  composition  classes 
in  the  high  school  take  their  rightful  place  in  the  pupil’s  mind 
as  the  most  interesting  of  his  course,  then  and  not  till  then 
will  the  high  schools  be  doing  their  best  to  teach  English 
composition. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  made  no  reference  to  private 
schools.  Doubtless  a  well-endowed  private  school  can  do 
better  work  than  the  best  public  school,  but  few  can  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  sending  their  children  to  a  well-endowed  private 
school,  and  American  universities  do  not  exist  “for  the  sons  of 
gentlemen  only.’’ 

The  college  must  therefore  exact  no  more  than  the  high 
school  can  give.  On  the  other  hand,  its  requirements  ought 
to  be  of  value  in  bringing  the  public  schools  to  greater  and 
greater  efficiency.  Professor  Goodwin  speaks  of  the  Egyptian 
darkness  in  which  no  small  portion  of  the  undergraduates  at 
Harvard  are  sitting.  If  many  undergraduates  at  Harvard  are 
sitting  in  Egyptian  darkness,  what  words  can  be  found  to 
express  the  depth  of  benightedness  in  which  the  high-school 
pupils  who  do  not  go  to  any  college  are  plunged?  To  such 
pupils  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  entrance  to  college  is  a 
direct  and  precious  gift,  and  through  them  to  the  community; 
for  what  greater  gift  can  a  State  receive  than  an  increase  in 
the  power  and  usefulness  of  its  citizens? 

H.  B.  Lathrop 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
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Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1889-90.  Washing¬ 
ton  :  Government  Printing  Office,  1893,  2  vols.,  pp.  xxvii,  1724. 

This  Report,  prepared  by  and  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  is 
the  second  made  by  that  official,  and  contains  information 
brought  down  to  June  30,  1890.  It  was  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  January  i,  1892,  and,  though 
sections  of  it  have  appeared  in  print  during  the  interval,  it  was 
published  in  complete  form  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  yearly 
reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  seriously  detracts 
from  the  interest  felt  by  the  public  in  their  appearance,  if  it 
does  not  impair  their  usefulness.  To  study  a  report  on  the 
condition  of  education  three  years  ago  seems  to  many  people 
too  much  like  studying  ancient  history.  This  aversion  to 
reports  that  deal  with  periods  of  time  other  than  the  imme¬ 
diate  past  may  be  the  result  of  a  morbid  craving,  such  as 
possessed  the  Athenians  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  to  hear 
“something  new”;  and  yet  it  does  seem  desirable  that  each 
annual  report  prepared  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  should  bring  at  least  the  statistics  down  to  date. 
I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  the  delay  is  not  in  any  way 
chargeable  to  the  present  Commissioner.  Things  had  been 
allowed  to  drift — possibly  through  insufficient  appropriations 
,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of  Education — into  this 
condition  many  years  before  he  assumed  the  office.  Indeed, 
under  Dr.  Harris’s  administration,  there  has  been  a  decided 
advance,  and  the  plan  of  issuing  the  more  striking  parts  of  the 
Report  in  pamphlet  form,  as  they  are  prepared,  neutralizes  to 
a  considerable  extent  the  effects  of  delay. 

During  this  transition  and  rapid  development  period  of  our 
educational  system,  the  country  is  singularly  fortunate  in 
having  Dr.  Harris  at  the  head  of  the  national  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Uniting  in  himself  a  ripe  educational  experience,  a 
philosophic  cast  of  mind,  and  executive  ability,  all  of  high,  if 
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not  the  highest,  order,  he  is  enabled  to  make  interpretations 
of  educational  phenomena,  and  to  give  readings  of  the  signs  of 
the  times,  that  are  of  inestimable  value.  No  educator  whO' 
desires  to  keep  abreast  with  the  best  educational  thought  of 
the  world,  no  legislator.  State  or  national,  who  is  anxious  that 
legislation  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  society,  can  afford  to 
refrain  from  the  study  of  these  volumes. 

I  have  space  to  quote  here  only  a  few  of  the  more  striking 
figures  from  Dr.  Harris’s  summary  of  statistics.  The  total 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  all  grades,  public 
and  private,  in  all  the  States,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890, 
was  14,512,778,  an  increase  of  786,204,  or  5.73  per  cent.,  over 
the  preceding  year.  Of  these,  96^^  per  cent,  were  receiving 
elementary  instruction,  that  is,  were  in  schools  provided  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14.  Only  i  pupil  in  40 
was  under  secondary  instruction,  that  is,  in  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  for  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  year’s  work — say  14  to  18 
years  of  age.  Only  i  pupil  in  107  was  under  superior  instruc¬ 
tion  (colleges,  universities,  and  the  like).  When  compared 
with  the  whole  population,  the  population  in  school  was  23.18 
per  cent.;  the  population  under  elementary  instruction,  22.37 
per  cent.;  the  population  under  secondary  instruction,  0.58 
per  cent. ;  and  the  population  under  superior  instruction,  0.22 
per  cent.  This  is  a  better  showing  than  that  of  any  other 
nation,  except  Saxony.  “But,”  as  Dr.  Harris  points  out, 
"many  other  nations  of  Europe  have  a  much  longer  annual 
school  session  than  we  have.  Here  is  the  place  to  show 
improvement  in  future  years.”  The  school  term  varies  very 
greatly  in  different  localities  in  this  country.  In  the  North 
Atlantic  States,  the  average  school  year  is  166.6  days;  while 
in  the  South  Atlantic  States  it  is  only  97.2  days,  and  in  the 
South  Central  States,  it  is  only  88.1  days.  While  each  person 
in  the  United  States  is  receiving,  on  an  average,  4.3  years’ 
schooling  of  200  days  each,  and  each  person  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  5.89  years’  schooling,  the  inhabitant  of  the 
South  Atlantic  States  receives  only  2.52  years’  schooling.  On 
these  statistics  Dr.  Harris  remarks:  “When  we  consider  that 
four  years  is  the  average  time  occupied  in  learning  the  branches 
in  primary  grades,  occupying  the  first  half  of  the  course  of 
study  in  elementary  schools,  we  see  how  small  is  the  average 
amount  of  instruction  received  in  schools  by  the  people  of  the 
country.  It  suffices  barely  for  learning  how  to  read,  to  write. 
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and  to  use  numbers  in  the  simplest  processes;  but  taken  in 
connection  with  the  almost  universal  circulation  of  the  daily 
newspaper,  the  matter  does  not  seem  so  desperate,  for  the 
newspaper  serves  as  a  sort  of  continuing  school  and  effects  a 
slow  and  gradual  progress  among  the  people  throughout  life 
along  lines  of  literary  growth.”  The  total  amount  which  this 
average  of  about  four  years’  schooling  for  each  inhabitant  cost 
during  the  year  1889-90,  for  the  common  schools  alone,  was 
$143,110,218,  or  an  average  of  $2.29  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  nation,  and  $17.22  for  each  pupil  of  the  average  in 
attendance  on  school. 

While  the  South  is  still  far  behind  the  North  and  West  in 
the  time  given  to  schooling,  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  learn 
from  this  authoritative  source  that  its  condition  is  constantly 
improving.  The  number  of  white  pupils  enrolled  has  increased 
in  13  years  70  per  cent.;  and  the  number  of  colored  pupils, 
1 13  per  cent. — an  increase,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  very  much 
greater  than  the  increase  in  population. 

Among  the  varied  contents  of  this  Report  are  to  be  found 
the  following:  A  critical  account  of  the  International  Educa¬ 
tional  Congress  held  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exposition ; 
studies,  critical  and  historical,  of  the  educational  systems  of 
Germany,  France,  England,  Italy,  Sweden,  Finland,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Norway,  Denmark,  Spain,  and  Scotland  (that  of  Scot¬ 
land  is  of  special  value) ;  a  comparative  exhibit  of  education  in 
Europe  and  America;  a  table  of  the  most  prominent  foreign 
universities,  giving  dates  of  foundation  and  number  of  pro¬ 
fessors  and  students;  a  scientific  study  of  the  weakling 
classes  of  society — paupers,  criminals,  and  insane;  a  com¬ 
parative  study  of  the  principal  city  school  systems  of  this 
country,  which  is  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  the 
carefully  collated  information  with  regard  to  the  salaries 
of  teachers;  temperance  instruction  in  the  public  schools, 
which  contains  a  model  sketch  of  a  method  of  teaching 
the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system ;  colleges  and 
universities,  their  courses  of  study  and  requirements  for 
graduation;  professional  education — a  chapter  whose  value 
is  enhanced  by  a  comparison  of  American  and  European 
courses  of  study  in  professional  schools.  Chapters  on  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  on  the  education  of  the 
colored  race,  on  Swedish  gymnastics,  and  on  the  schools  of 
Alaska,  together  with  the  usual  compilations  of  statistics 
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and  excerpts  from  the  documents  of  city  and  State  superin¬ 
tendents,  complete  the  volumes. 

Next  to  Dr.  Harris’s  own  part  of  this  Report,  the  most  valu¬ 
able  thing  it  contains  is  the  vast  amount  of  carefully  collated 
information  with  regard  to  foreign  educational  systems  and 
institutions.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  we  have  yet 
much  to  learn  from  foreign  countries  with  regard  to  education. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Harris’s  statement  of  the  educational 
outlook  is  well  worth  quoting: 

“To  sum  up  the  results  of  our  outlook,  we  see  the  nations  of 
Europe  first  making  education  of  all  their  people  compulsory, 
and  next,  after  some  years,  but  as  a  logical  consequence, 
making  education  free. 

“We  see  that  there  are  reasons  of  self-preservation,  both 
industrial  and  military,  which  lead  to  this.  In  our  country, 
the  political  reason  was  perhaps  the  first,  as  it  is  now  the  lead¬ 
ing  motive.  We  are  to  govern  ourselves,  and  each  of  us  is  to 
help  to  govern  the  rest.  It  is  obvious  that  the  better  edu¬ 
cated  each  citizen  is,  the  better  governed  we  all  shall  be. 

“The  introduction  of  instruction  in  manual  training  has 
become  a  large  feature  in  recent  years,  and  will  grow  a  larger 
feature  in  proportion  as  cities  are  called  upon  to  grapple  with 
the  population  of  their  slums. 

“Higher  education  is  becoming  more  practical  in  that  it 
studies  the  problems  of  the  people,  and  endeavors  to  solve 
them  in  the  laboratory.  University  extension  has  a  great  rSle 
yet  to  perform  to  connect  itself  with  the  public  libraries  grow¬ 
ing  up  everywhere  in  the  cities,  and  to  form  classes  of  serious- 
minded  men  and  women  throughout  the  community  who  are 
anxious  to  continue  their  studies  for  the  sake  of  culture  or  for 
special  preparations  in  arts.’’ 

W.  H.  M. 


A  Review  of  the  Systems  of  Ethics  founded  on  the  Theory  of  Evolution — 
By  C.  M.  Williams.  London  and  New  York  ;  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893. 

In  spite  of  the  non-committal  initials,  one  does  not  read  far 
into  this  book  without  becoming  pretty  confident  that  a 
feminine  hand  leads  the  way.  Other  reviewers  have  referred 
to  the  views  of  “Mr."  Williams,  and  perhaps  know  by 
external  evidence  that  they  are  correct.  Internal  evidence 
points  to  “Miss”  Williams  as  the  proper  title.  Following  the 
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example  of  one  of  my  students,  who  conceals  his  inability  to 
spell  by  going  over  his  papers  and  substituting  synonyms  for 
all  the  words  of  whose  orthography  he  is  in  doubt,  I  think  I 
will  speak  neither  of  Mr.  Williams,  nor  of  Miss  Williams,  but 
simply  of  the  author. 

This  is  an  epoch-marking  rather  than  an  epoch-making  book. 
It  is  large  rather  than  great.  Its  strength  lies  in  capacity  for 
assimilating  materials  rather  in  power  to  co-ordinate  principles. 
It  is  collective  rather  than  constructive.  It  is  the  product  of 
faithful  study  rather  than  of  independent  insight. 

The  title  leads  one  to  expect  such  a  service  to  the  ethics  of 
evolution  as  Courtney  has  rendered  to  the  ethics  of  idealism,, 
or  Martineau  has  rendered  to  ethical  theory  in  general.  We 
hope  to  see  each  writer  given  his  setting  in  the  movement  of 
thought  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  see  the  part  which  he 
played  in  the  total  structure,  and  through  the  work  of  the 
individual  trace  the  deeper  logic  of  which  the  individual  is  a 
partial  exponent. 

No  such  rational  interpretation  of  the  individual  writers  is 
attempted ;  no  such  larger  movement  is  portrayed.  Darwin, 
Wallace,  Haeckel,  Spencer,  Fiske,  Rolph,  Barratt,  Stephen, 
Carneri,  Hoffding,  Gizycki,  Alexander,  Ree,  appear  one  after 
the  other  as  independently  as  so  many  grains  of  sand  in  a 
sandbank.  Some,  as  Alfred  Barratt,  are  represented  in  copious 
extracts ;  others,  like  Harald  Hoffding,  are  reproduced  in  an 
admirable  abstract.  Some  writers  who  belong  to  this  school, 
like  Daniel  G.  Thompson,  are  not  even  mentioned.  No  notice 
whatever  is  taken  of  the  extensive  criticism  to  which  the  fav¬ 
orite  assumptions  of  writers  on  the  ethics  of  evolution  have 
been  subjected.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  the 
notes  of  an  admiring,  but  uncritical  disciple. 

In  the  second  part  the  author  attempts  to  digest  and  organ¬ 
ize  the  mass  of  materials  gathered  in  the  first  part.  The 
treatment  here  becomes  vague  and  general.  There  is  scarcely 
a  topic  in  biology,  psychology,  metaphysics,  or  theology,  that 
is  not  touched  upon ;  scarcely  a  topic  of  them  all  that  is  elu¬ 
cidated  in  a  clear,  conclusive,  and  satisfactory  manner.  The 
author  attacks  the  profoundest  problems  with  utmost  audacity, 
and  settles  them  in  the  most  summary  manner.  For  example, 
a  few  side  remarks  on  the  simple  and  easy  problem  of  causation 
are  introduced  as  follows:  “And  while  we  are  busied  with 
matters  which  involve  the  whole  multiplicity  of  relations  in 
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the  universe,  just  a  word  with  reference  to  cause  and  effect,” 
The  “just  a  word”  in  this  case  happens  to  be  a  very  good  one 
so  far  as  it  goes,  setting  forth  the  complete  interdependence 
of  all  the  interacting  parts  of  the  whole  complex  universe. 
Yet  it  is  hardly  a  sufficient  refutation  of  all  that  has  been  said 
for  final  causes  from  Aristotle  to  Janet, 

Moral  law  and  conscience  are  defined  as  follows:  “The 
uniformities  in  social  relations  admit  of  the  establishment  of 
certain  rules  which  the  moral  man  will  follow  under  most 
circumstances,”  “That  which,  when  we  become  capable  of 
reflection,  we  call  conscience,  consists  in  pleasure  in  forms  of 
action  furthering  the  welfare  of  society — forms  gradually 
molded  to  habit  with  the  development  of  social  relations — 
and  in  a  corresponding  pain  at  the  realization  of  having  failed 
of  such  action ;  the  knowledge  of  the  demand,  by  society  as  a 
whole  or  by  a  part  of  society,  of  action  in  accord  with  the 
general  welfare,  and  the  sense  of  the  justice  of  this  demand, 
constituting  the  feeling  of  obligation  and  duty,” 

The  chapter  on  the  moral  progress  of  the  race  consists  of 
quotations  from  Lecky  and.  others,  showing  that  “the  much- 
praised  simplicity  of  our  ancestors  was  in  truth  a  half-savagery, 
where  the  higher  forms  of  justice  were  not  practiced, 
that  finer  tact  and  consideration  which  makes  life  best  worth 
living  was  unknown,  and  many  of  the  faults  which  we  most 
deplore  in  our  own  day  were  considered  rather  virtues  than 
otherwise,” 

The  chapter  on  the  results  of  ethical  inquiry  is  chiefly  a 
criticism  of  theological  ethics,  in  which  popular  misconcep¬ 
tions  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  death-bed  repentance, 
other  worldliness,  and  the  egoism  of  the  hereafter,  are 
held  up  to  the  scorn  which  they  deserve.  The  author  re¬ 
cognizes,  however,  that  more  intelligent  Christians  to-day  hold 
“a  Christian  philosophy”  of  which  these  doctrines,  in  the 
irrational  form  in  which  they  are  often  presented,  form  no 
part. 

The  last  chapter  on  the  ideal  and  its  attainment  contains  a 
very  good  discussion  of  the  ethical  uses  of  luxury;  a  brief 
discussion  of  socialism,  prostitution,  divorce,  the  treatment  of 
criminals,  and  capital  punishment ;  and  ends  with  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  administering  of 
such  crumbs  of  consolation  as  the  assumed  certainty  of  that 
doctrine  will  admit. 
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In  a  book  having  so  little  logic  immanent  in  its  structure, 
some  mechanical  assistance  in  finding  things  is  highly  desir¬ 
able  ;  and  the  absence  of  an  index  is  a  serious  fault. 

William  DeWitt  Hyde 

Bowdoin  College 

Outlines  of  English  Literature — By  William  Renton,  sometime  Extension 

Lecturer  to  the  Scottish  Universities  [University  Extension  Manuals.  Edited 

by  Professor  Knight].  London:  John  Murray ;  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sons,  1893, 

The  so-called  University  Extension  movement  has  been 
responsible  for  much  foolish  talk  and  for  much  silly  writing, 
but  it  has  probably  been  the  cause  of  nothing  more  absurd 
than  the  diagrams  of  this  manual  of  English  literature.  There 
is  in  the  same  series  a  manual  of  French  literature  which  was 
a  wretched  specimen  of  unoriginal  compilation,  but  even  that 
was  not  as  foolish  or  as  silly  as  this  manual  of  English  litera¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Renton’s  book  is  pretentious;  it  is  pedantic  in 
manner  and  slovenly  in  style ;  it  reveals  no  real  insight  inta 
the  principles  of  literary  art ;  it  gives  evidence  of  no  original 
investigation  into  the  details  of  literary  history,  and  it  abounds 
in  pseudo-scientific  nonsense.  Its  use  in  teaching  would  tend 
to  deaden  the  best  student’s  liking  for  literature  and  his  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  the  charm  of  good  writing.  Certainly  it  would 
help  to  develop  a  class  of  prigs,  convinced  that  they  had 
climbed  the  heights  of  Shakspere’s  art  and  plumbed  its  depths, 
when  they  had  packed  it  into  an  algebraic  formula,  like  this 
on  p.  100 : 

(j+/)  S+  T. 

Mr.  Renton’s  diagrams  are  as  feeble  as  his  formulas ;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Beers  wittily  likened  one  to  the  fragments  of  an  explod¬ 
ing  bomb  and  another  to  a  set  of  wedge-shaped  sections  of  pie. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Renton  is  British  and  insular  in  his 
criticisms.  For  example,  he  thinks  Ruskin  a  great  art  critic, 
and  he  fails  to  see  wherein  Ruskin’s  real  merit  lies.  His 
treatment  of  American  literature  is  ludicrously  lopsided  and 
inadequate.  He  .^ees  in  Poe  “Idealism  tending  to  Humor’’! 
He  sees  in  Motley  “Realism  tending  to  Humor’’ !  In  the  same 
table  (p.  237)  he  sets  up  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey  Leland  as  the 
sole  representative  of  Humor!  Nowhere  does  he  mention 
Curtis,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Parkman,  Mr.  Fiske,  or  Mr.  Cable. 
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Perhaps  the  limitations  of  his  locality  will  best  appear  when 
it  is  noted  that  in  treating  contemporary  British  authors  he 
finds  space  to  mention  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  Mr.  Alfred  Austen, 
Mr.  Roden  Noel,  and  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 


Columbia  College, 
New  York 


Brander  Matthews 


Greek  Lessons — By  T.  D.  Goodell,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1893,  pp.  viii,  376.  Price  $1.25. 

Here  is,  undoubtedly,  a  new  thing  under  the  sun.  The 
author  designs  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  the  study  of  Greek 
through  its  English  derivatives.  This  aim  prevails  for  more 
than  one  hundred  pages.  It  is  true  that  the  study  of  the 
necessary  inflections  is  not  lost  sight  of,  such  as  the  three 
declensions,  the  adjectives  of  first  and  second  declensions, 
some  irregular  adjectives,  the  article  and  relative,  and  the  verb 
of  all  kinds  throughout  the  present  indicative.  But  the  main 
thing  is  a  large  number  of  Greek  words,  grouped  in  vocabu¬ 
laries,  nearly  every  one  of  which  has  a  more  or  less  familiar 
English  derivative.  Connected  with  these  vocabularies  are 
brief  exercises  for  translation  or  composition.  There  is 
also  with  each  vocabulary  a  full  tracing,  so  far  as  its  inner 
sense  is  concerned,  of  each  derivative  to  its  Greek  original. 
These  vocabularies  have  been  chosen  with  great  skill.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  English  derivatives  from  one  of  them : 
“hydraulics,”  "anthropomorphic,”  “technology,”  “evange¬ 
lize,”  “theology,”  “anhydrous,”  “polytheism,”  “morphine,” 
“apostle,”  “hydrophobia.”  This  certainly  is  a  new  way  of 
wedding  science  to  theology,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  there 
is  an  absorbing  interest  in  this  process  of  learning.  A  few 
weeks  in  this  little  book  would  give  a  pupil  much  of  the 
terminology  of  natural  science  and  theology,  and — what  is 
better — it  would  enable  him  to  make  a  terminology  of  his  own. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  develops  the  Greek  verb.  Short 
selections  of  Greek,  constructed  mostly  out  of  the  writings  of 
Xenophon,  are  given  for  translation,  and  are  followed  by  the 
first  three  chapters  of  the  Anabasis — in  brief  portions,  each  of 
these  selections  for  translation  being  annotated  at  the  foot  of 
the  page. 

The  author  has  spun  out  the  subject  of  “derivation”  alto- 
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gether  too  far,  with  a  little  tendency  to  display  here  and  there, 
just  a  touch  of  pedantry,  some  things  dragged  in.  Perhaps, 
also,  in  actual  practice,  the  teacher  might  find  too  long  this 
discussion  of  the  verb  which  runs  over  150  pages.  These  are 
my  only  criticisms. 

Among  many  things  which  have  been  made  more  clear  is 
the  subject  of  transliteration,  on  which  grammars  have  not 
given  sufficient  light.  Scores  of  words,  traced  with  unfailing 
patience  and  exactness,  are  photographed  in  full-faced  type. 
Full  synopses  and  participial  declensions  bring  every  hidden 
corner  of  the  verb  into  light,  and,  on  page  after  page,  its  forms 
are  marshaled  in  inflection,  each  analyzed  into  its  component 
parts.  Patience  in  explanation,  a  sensitive  accuracy  in  scholar¬ 
ship  and  statement,  appear  at  every  step.  Such  a  book  will 
make  teachers  as  well  as  scholars.  It  would  not  be  worth  the 
^while  to  search  for  any  sort  of  errors  through  these  pages. 

In  short,  the  determination  to  strike  out  something  new,  the 
skill  with  which  the  way  has  been  marked  out  and  followed, 
the  vividness  with  which  things  have  been  imparted,  through 
the  eye,  to  the  understanding,  render  this  an  almost  fault¬ 
less  little  book,  a  credit  to  author,  proofreader,  printer,  and 
publisher,  and  to  American  scholarship. 

Benjamin  Gill 

State  College, 

Pennsylvania 


Notes  on  Recent  Pedagogical  Literature. 

English  Kings  in  a  Nutshell  :  An  Aid  to  the  Memory — By  Gail  Hamilton. 

New  York  :  American  Book  Co.,  1893,  pp.  81,  Price  60  cts. 

Gail  Hamilton  has  turned  aside  for  a  moment  from  the 
fields  of  controversy  in  which  she  delights,  to  turn  some  clever 
rimes  on  the  kings  and  queens  of  England.  “Whoever,”  she 
says  in  her  preface,  “commits  the  verses  to  memory  will  have 
a  convenient  little  epitome  of  English  history  always  at  hand.” 
This  is  quite  true.  Whoever  commits  the  verses  to  memory 
will  remember  more  of  English  history  than  most  of  those 
who  wade  through  the  ordinary  text-book  on  the  subject. 
The  lines  are  not  merely  mnemonic.  They  embrace  many  of 
the  salient  points  of  English  history,  and  furnish  an  outline 
into  which  other  facts  may  be  easily  fitted  as  they  are  learned. 
The  illustrations  are  admirable  in  conception  and  execution. 
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The  Heroes  of  Asgard  :  Tales  from  Scandinavian  Mythology — By^ 

A.  and  E.  Keay.  New  York  and  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893  pp.  333. 

A  pleasant  enough  story  woven  with  a  good  deal  of  skill 
and  literary  ability  out  of  the  old  Scandinavian  mythology. 
More  than  we  knew,  have  the  myths  of  the  Northmen  been 
woven  into  our  literature  and  our  thoughts.  This  book  ought 
to  form  a  welcome  addition  to  any  school  library. 

Tales  from  Spenser  :  Chosen  from  “  The  FaErie  Queene” — By  Sophia. 

M.  Maclehose.  New  York  and  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893,  pp.  195. 

It  is  not  now — was  it  ever? — the  fashion  to  read  The 
Faerie  Queen.  The  archaic  character  of  the  language  per¬ 
haps  in  part  accounts  for  the  fact ;  but  the  principal  reason, 
without  doubt,  is  that  but  few  persons  ever  rise  to  the  height 
of  poetic  appreciation  demanded  by  Spenser’s  noble  poem. 
He  is  essentially  the  poets’  poet.  His  influence  may  be  traced 
in  every  one  of  the  great  modern  English  and  American  poets, 
even  though  he  is  now  and  always  was  almost  unknown  to  the 
great  world  of  readers.  Yet  that  his  poem,  with  all  its  “poe- 
sie,”  contains  many  popular  elements,  a  single  glance  at  this 
little  book  reveals.  Miss  Maclehose  tells  in  pleasant  style, 
in  clear,  simple,  modern  English,  the  stories  of  Una  and  the 
Lion,  of  Britomart  and  Artegal,  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight  and 
the  Dragon,  and  many  others.  She  tells  them  simply  as 
stories  and  makes  no  attempt  to  interpret  their  allegorical  or 
explain  their  historic  bearing.  The  book  is  worthy  to  stand 
beside  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakspere. 

The  Famous  Allegories  :  Selections  and  extracts  for  reading  and  study — By 

James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 

1893,  pp.  304. 

This  is  the  second  book  of  the  series  of  “Select  English 
Classics,”  the  first  having  been  “Six  Centuries  of  English. 
Poetry.”  After  an  introduction,  somewhat  pedantically- 
entitled  “Fore  Word,”  on  the  nature  and  history  of  myth,, 
allegory,  and  fable,  the  compiler  gives  us,  with  brief  biograph¬ 
ical  sketches  and  notes  explaining  obscure  or  archaic  words, 
extracts  from  the  leading  allegories  in  the  English  language, 
from  the  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  Plowman  down 
to  Johnson,  Burns,  and  Cowper.  If  we  are  to  have  selections 
from  the  great  allegories — those  written  by  Spenser,  for 
instance,  and  Bunyan — it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  be 
better  made  than  in  this  volume.  But  it  is  at  least  worth 
while  to  ask  the  question :  Why  should  selections  be  printed 
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from  The  Pilgrims  Progress  f  Should  not  every  child  read 
the  entire  book?  Even  Froude’s  abstract  is  but  a  poor  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  original.  However,  there  are  many  complete 
allegories  in  the  book,  and  many  readers  will  thank  the  editor 
for  bringing  them  together  within  easy  reach ;  even  though  he 
is  altogether  too  dogmatic  in  tracing  the  origin  of  myths — a 
subject  about  which  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among 
specialists. 

Thk  Riverside  Song  Book,  containing  classic  American  poems  set  to  standard 
music — Selected  and  arranged  by  W.  M.  Lawrence  and  O.  Blackman.  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1893,  pp.  xvii,  174. 

The  publishers  have  rendered  a  signal  service  both  to  litera¬ 
ture  and  to  music  by  bringing  out  this  book  for  school  use. 
The  compilers  of  music  books  for  American  schools  have  drawn 
quite  too  largely  on  German  sources.  Not  that  German 
poetry  and  German  music  are  not,  both  of  them,  excellent ; 
but  the  singing  hour  in  school  is  one  of  the  best  opportunities 
to  fan  the  love  of  country  and  of  everything  American. 
What  better  way  than  to  sing  the  songs  of  our  native  bards? 
The  book  before  me  contains  a  splendid  collection  of  these 
songs,  admirably  arranged  for  school  singing.  The  index  of 
authors  and  the  topical  index  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful. 

The  Professional  Preparation  of  Secondary  Teachers  in  the  United 
States — By  Fred  Washington  Atkinson.  Leipzig:  Breitkopf  &  Hlirtel, 
1893,  pp.  iv,  64. 

This  brochure,  presented  by  Mr.  Atkinson  to  the  University 
of  Leipzig  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  long  and  patient  research.  The  writer  has  collected 
a  vast  amount  of  detailed  and  valuable  information  with  regard 
to  the  establishment,  support,  and  management  of  secondary 
schools;  the  examination,  appointment,  and  salaries  of  sec¬ 
ondary  teachers;  and  the  preparation  of  secondary  teachers 
in  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  universities ;  and  he  concludes 
with  a  sketch  of  what  he  would  regard  as  an  ideal  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  pedagogical  school  for  secondary  teachers.  This  school 
would  admit  only  college  graduates  and  would  have  an  elab¬ 
orate  course,  combining  both  theory  and  practice,  to  extend 
over  two  years.  The  author’s  views  are  unquestionably 
sound.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  main  pro¬ 
visions  of  his  ideal  school  have  not  been  realized  by  Columbia 
University  in  connection  with  the  Teachers’  College.  His 
facts,  for  which  the  work  is  chiefly  valuable,  have  been  collated 
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with  great  care,  though  it  will  be  news  to  American  educators 
to  learn  that  “The  system  of  examining  and  certificating 
teachers  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  is  regarded  as  the  high-water  mark 
in  the  development  of  this  subject  in  America,”  and  that  “The 
present  commissioner  of  education  was  city  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Cincinnati.” 

Elementary  Woodwork — By  George  B.  Kilborn.  Boston :  Lee  & 

Shepard,  1893,  pp.  99. 

The  title-page  informs  the  reader  that  this  book  contains  "a 
series  of  sixteen  lessons  taught  in  the  senior  grammar  grade 
at  Springfield,  Mass.”;  also  that  it  is  "designed  to  give  funda¬ 
mental  instruction  in  use  of  all  the  principal  tools  needed  in 
carpentry  and  joinery.”  The  work  outlined  is  somewhat  more 
elaborate  than  Sloyd,  and  somewhat  less  ambitious  than  that 
usually  accomplished  in  the  better  class  of  manual  training 
high  schools.  The  descriptions  of  the  work  are  very  clear,  and 
the  drawings  are  singularly  good.  A  book  of  this  kind  is 
much  more  useful  to  the  boy  who  is  seeking  to  instruct  him¬ 
self  than  it  is  in  the  class  room.  There  there  should  be  no 
text-book.  Benches,  tools,  and  an  efficient  instructor  are 
sufficient. 

Seventeenth  Year  Book  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at 

Elmira.  Transmitted  to  the  Legislature,  January,  1893. 

The  part  of  this  admirable  report  of  the  truly  wonderful 
work  accomplished  at  Elmira  in  the  reformation  of  criminals, 
to  which  the  teacher  would  naturally  turn  first,  is  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mr.  James  R.  Monks. 
Mr.  Monks  describes  with  rare  literary  power  the  objects  of 
the  schools,  the  kind  of  teachers  needed,  and  the  methods 
employed.  Here  is  a  sentence  which  not  only  states  the 
Elmira  system  in  a  nutshell  but  also  conveys  much  pedagogi¬ 
cal  truth :  “The  road  of  development  leads  through  compulsion 
to  choice,  through  conformity  to  individuality,  and  through 
collective  tasks  to  a  personal  activity  for  conscious  and  desired 
ends.”  From  many  other  parts  of  the  report,  however,  the 
teacher  may  glean  many  hints  that  will  aid  him  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  eccentric  children. 
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EDITORIAL 

Professor  Royce’s  article  on  “  Mental  defect  and  disorder 
from  the  teacher’s  point  of  view  ”  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  by  the  same  author,  in  which  the  teacher’s  attitude 
toward  those  cases  of  mental  disorder  which  lie  “  in  that  wide 
and  ill-defined  borderland  region,  which  separates  the  world  of 
the  sane  from  the  wildernesses  of  insanity,”  will  be  fully  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  subject  is  one  of  supreme  importance.  The  f 

most  recent  and  certain  results  of  psychological  investigation 
will  be  presented  in  these  articles.  Teachers,  however,  might 
aid  materially  in  the  solution  of  the  extremely  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  involved  by  keeping  accurate  records  of  phenomena 
in  cases  that  come  under  their  observation,  and  of  particular 
methods  of  treatment  which  they  find  serviceable.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Royce’s  articles  will  be  followed  by  the  publication  in 
this  magazine  of  a  number  of  such  records,  collected  by  the 
principal  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  School  at  Wor¬ 
cester. 


In  this  issue  of  the  Educational  Review  Professor  Lucy 
M.  Salmon,  in  an  exhaustive  article,  brings  to  a  conclusion  for 
the  present  the  discussion  with  regard  to  different  methods  of 
admission  to  college  commenced  in  February  of  the  present 
year,  and  participated  in  by  President  Northrop  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  President  Gates  of  Amherst  College, 
President  Canfield  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  President 
Fernald  of  Williams  College,  President  Kellogg  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Principal  Tetlow  of  the  Boston  Girls’ 
Latin  School,  President  Adams  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Principal  Coy  of  the  Hughes  High  School,  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  The  weight  of  opinion  throughout  this  most  inter¬ 
esting  discussion  has  been  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
certificate  system  and  opposed  to  the  examination  system. 
While,  however,  such  institutions  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia, 
and  Princeton,  adhere  to  the  examination  plan,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  method  of  admitting  by  certificate  is  still 
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very  far  from  achieving  a  conclusive  victory.  Professor  Salmon 
points  out  that  the  diploma  system,  often  confounded  with  the 
certificate,  is  really  something  very  different  and,  it  may  be 
added,  something  very  superior.  Each  of  the  three  systems, 
however,  has  its  own  peculiar  drawbacks  and  limitations ;  and 
a  lasting  solution  of  the  difficulties  involved  will  probably  not 
be  found  until  thorough  co-operation — happily  termed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Salmon  a  “  federal  union  ” — among  the  great  colleges 
and  universities  shall  have  been  brought  about.  , 


Such  a  “  federal  union  ”  among  universities  might  well 
include  in  its  scope  not  only  the  conditions  of  admission  to 
college  but  also  the  granting  of  degrees.  A  great  step  was 
taken  toward  its  consummation  by  the  formation  of  a  committee 
of  university  and  college  presidents — one  of  the  results  of  the 
recent  Congress  on  Higher  Education  held  in  connection  with 
the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago — to  take  into  consideration  the 
entire  subject  of  college  and  university  degrees,  and  to  devise 
means  to  prevent  the  further  degradation  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
highest  university  honors  by  loose  and  indiscriminate  methods 
of  conferring  them. 


The  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York  are  doing  excel¬ 
lent  work  in  raising  the  standard  for  degrees,  as  well  as  in 
raising  the  standard  for  admission  to  professional  schools.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  current  year  they  have  already  canceled  the  charters  of 
six  so-called  colleges  and  have  called  on  two  more  to  show 
cause  for  longer  use  of  the  name.  Among  these  are  Ingham 
University  and  Rutgers  Female  College.  The  institutions 
from  which  the  degree-conferring  power  has  been  withdrawn, 
were  barely  up  to  high-school  grade.  The  Regents  were  fully 
justified  in  their  action.  There  is  much  more  such  work  to 
be  done,  even  in  the  Empire  State,  before  real  college  and 
university  degrees  will  command  the  respect  paid  to  them  in 
other  lands.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Regents  were 
fully  sustained  at  the  University  Convocation  recently  held 
in  Albany,  the  following  resolution  having  been  adopted ; 
''Resolved,  as  the  judgment  of  the  University  Convocation 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  that  every  degree-conferring  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  State  should  be  governed  by  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  Regents ;  that  their  academic  diploma  or  its  equivalent 
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should  be  required  as  a  minimum  of  preliminary  education 
of  every  candidate  for  any  degree  which  such  institution  should 
confer.” 


The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  “  Educational  exhibits  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition,”  by  Mr.  Richard  Waterman,  Jr., 
who  for  several  months  has  been  making  them  a  special  subject 
of  study,  appears  in  this  issue  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review. 
Though  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  educational  exhibit, 
owing  to  lack  of  good  management  on  the  part  of  the  World’s 
Fair  authorities  and  to  the  initial  delay  in  appropriating  space, 
falls  far  short  of  a  complete  display  of  the  educational  re¬ 
sources,  systems,  and  methods  of  this  country,  yet  it  presents 
many  features  worthy  of  painstaking  investigation.  It  shows 
very  clearly,  if  nothing  else,  that  the  “  new  education  ”  is  mak¬ 
ing  great  progress — that  education  “  by  doing,”  wherever  the 
subjects  studied  admit  of  it,  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  in  all 
progressive  schools  of  the  old  memoriter  methods.  No  teacher 
who  desires  to  keep  pace  with  modern  educational  progress 
should  fail  to  study  this  exhibit.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Water¬ 
man’s  studies,  the  Educational  Review  will  publish  at  an 
early  day  an  article  on  the  same  subject  from  the  gifted  pen 
of  M.  Gabriel  Compayr^,  who  in  this  number  pays  the  grace¬ 
ful  tribute  of  a  distinguished  foreigner  to  the  Educational 
Congresses. 


The  action  of  the  Chicago  board  of  education,  which  at  one 
time  threatened  to  be  disastrous  in  its  effects  on  the  schools, 
toward  certain  so-called  fads — modeling  in  clay,  paper  cutting, 
and  the  like — has  resulted,  it  now  appears  or  is  hoped,  in  per¬ 
manent  benefit.  The  opposition  was  not  so  much  to  the 
things  taught  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  were  taught.  A 
small  army  of  special  teachers  had  been  organized  to  go  from 
school  to  school  and  teach  the  subjects  referred  to,  thus  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  work  of  the  regular  teachers  and  disarranging 
the  programmes  of  the  schools.  This  system  has  been  done 
away  with  for  the  most  part,  and  such  special  teachers  as  are 
retained  have  been  practically  added  to  the  supervisory  force 
under  the  control  of  the  superintendent,  who  is  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  work  of  the  schools.  The  Chicago  board  has  taken 
the  right  view.  The  chief  use  of  a  special  teacher  or  super- 
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visor  is  to  teach  the  regular  teachers,  not  to  teach  the  pupils. 
In  addition  to  this  reform  the  board  has  provided  for  the 
organization  of  a  city  training  school  for  teachers  and  the 
gradual  abolition  of  the  cadet  system,  which  the  Public  School 
Journal  rightly  calls  “  the  nursery  of  the  most  serious  evils  in 
the  schools.”  With  its  own  training  school  in  addition  to  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  the  public  school  authorities  of 
Chicago  will  soon  have  abundant  means  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers. 


The  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine  has  completed  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  lists  of  graduates  who  have  been  Presidents,  Vice 
Presidents,  Cabinet  Ministers,  or  who  have  held  other  high 
offices  in  the  public  service.  Only  the  highest  offices  are  con¬ 
sidered.  Had  minor  offices  been  considered,  the  lists  would 
have  been  greatly  enlarged.  As  it  is,  however,  they  contain 
467  names,  representing  about  350  individuals,  some  names 
appearing  in  more  than  .one  list.  The  summary  shows  a 
record  of  which  Harvard  may  well  be  proud :  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  2  ;  Vice  Presidents,  2  ;  Cabinet  Officers,  15 ; 
Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  30 ;  Delegates  to  Colonial  and 
Continental  Congresses,  25;  United  States  Senators,  32; 
Representatives  in  Congress,  147;  Members  of  International 
Commissions,  5 ;  Delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
5;  Members  of  Parliament,  2;  United  States  Judges,  30; 
State  Judges,  115;  Governors,  52;  Military  and  Naval  Officers, 
5.  The  influence  of  the  “  scholar  in  politics  ”  in  this  country 
has  never  been  fully  determined ;  doubtless  it  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  in  England  or  Germany ;  but  that  it  tends  toward  the 
elevation  and  purification  of  politics  there  can  be  no  question. 
The  fitness  of  her  alumni  for  the  honorable,  independent  con¬ 
duct  of  public  affairs  is  perhaps  as  good  a  test  as  could  be 
made  of  the  general  efficiency  of  a  university’s  work. 


Harvard  University  is  trying  an  interesting  experiment, 
whose  object,  as  stated  by  Professor  Hanus,  is  to  “  ensure  the 
co-operation  of  the  University  and  the  schools,  in  a  new  way, 
on  the  basis  of  a  good  mutual  understanding,  and  of  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  in  the  improvement  of  secondary  education.” 
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The  “  Schools  Examination  Board  of  Harvard  University/' 
consisting  of  the  President,  four  professors,  and  two  principals 
of  secondary  schools,  has  been  organized.  Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  Board  any  secondary  school,  public,  endowed,  or 
private,  is,  on  the  request  of  the  school  authorities,  thoroughly 
examined  as  to  its  aims,  organization,  equipment,  and  work. 
The  distribution  of  the  work  among  the  teachers, — whether  by 
departments  or  otherwise, — the  order  and  distribution  of  the 
subjects  in  the  course  of  study,  the  discipline  and  general  tone 
of  the  school,  and  the  detailed  work  of  each  department,  are 
made  the  subject  of  careful  investigation  and  criticism  by  men 
who  are  experts  in  their  respective  departments.  “In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  intentions  of  the  Schools  Examination  Board," 
says. Professor  Hanus,  “each  examiner  goes  to  ascertain,  by 
personal  inspection,  the  range  and  quality  of  the  instruction^ 
and  the  use  made  of  library,  laboratories,  apparatus,  text  and 
reference  books;  to  note  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the 
habits  of  the  classes ;  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  place,  to  feel 
its  influence,  and  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  that  influence,  in 
shaping  the  intellectual  habits  and  the  characters  of  the 
pupils.”  The  school  authorities  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
examination.  By  agreement,  neither  the  University  nor  the 
school  authorities  are  to  make  public  the  written  reports  of 
the  examiners.  Nine  schools,  including  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  have  already  been  examined.  Whether  this  system 
of  examination  will  lead  to  that  co-operation  between  the 
University  and  the  schools  which  is  desired,  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  secondary  school 
would  derive  substantial  benefit  from  such  an  investigation. 


In  France  in  recent  years,  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  school  hygiene.  Not  only  is  physical  culture  made  com¬ 
pulsory  in  all  public  schools,  but  the  plans  of  all  school 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  must  be  approved  by  the 
proper  authorities,  and  all  schools  are  subjected  to  systematic 
medical  inspection.  The  last  mentioned  feature  is  one  which 
American  public  school  authorities,  particularly  in  large  cities^ 
might  borrow  with  advantage. 


